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The royal mail steamship Columbia arrived at Bos- 
ton about nine o’clock on Monday morning the 20th 
inst. She brirgs Liverpool papers to the 4th, her 
day of sailing, and London to the evening of the 3d, 
being 21 days later. : ! 

Among the passengers in the steamship are the 
right hon. sir Charles Metcalfe, G. C. B., Governor 
General of Canada, and suite, consisting of captains 
Bowring and Balfour, and Campbell, J. M. Higgin- 
son; Dr. O'Shaughnessy, capt. W. A. Spencer, U. S. 
Navy, and lieut. Gillies, U. S. N. 

The steamship Caledonia reached Liverpool on the 
17th of February. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the manufacturing districts, trade, which at the 

beginning of the year showed symptoms of revival, 


has receded to its former state of depression, if it has |, 


not gone beyond it. The corn trade partakes of the 
general gloom—transactions few, prices receding, 
and a feeling of despondency prevalent. 

From astatement made in the house of lords a few 
nights back, it appears that the sum raised for the 
collection of the starving poor last sugp:ner, arising 
out of the queen’s letter, amounted to 75,000 pounds, 

The London custom house continues in a queer 
state; two searchers and landwaiters and an agent 
have absconded. 

It is many years sinee the Liverrpool docks pre- 
sented so deserted and wretched an appearance. The 
eastern winds have swept their wooden occupants 
away, without permitting others to replace them. 
Years have elapsed since the port presented so poor 
a show of ‘the ‘“‘wooden walls,” the main element of 
Britain's strength. ‘There are only five United States 
vessels in the port. 

The monthly Overland Mail from India and China 
had not arrived when the Columbia left. 

Discontent and disaffection continue to manifest 
themselves in Ireland. The repealers are more ace 
tive than ever. 

It was stated by Sir Robert Peel, in the house of 
commons, that the annual estimates for the army, 
navy, and ordnance would be £850,000 below those 
of last year, owing to the peace with China, the 
treaty with the United States, and the reduction of 
100,000 men in the French army. 

Mr O’Connell, contrary to his usual custom, has 
not proceeded to London, on the opening of the par- 
liamentary session. He remains in Dublin directing 
the repeal movement. 

At a a meeting of the Dublin corporation, on the 
28th ult., Mr. O’Connell brought forward his long 
promised motion fora petition to parliament for a 
repeal of the Union. Hisspeech occupied four hours 
in the delivery. 

On the night of Sunday, the 26th ult, a clergyman, 
the Rev. Joseph Dickny, Presbyterian minister at 
Rathfriland, was shot in his pulpit, at the close of his 
sermon in the evening. A number of slugs entered 
his arm, and passed across his breast, but heis likely 
torecover. ‘The assassin is yet unknown. 

The distress at Stourbridge 1s stated to beso alarm- 
ing that numbers are subsisting on turnips alone. 

Sir Francis Bond Head, it is said, is to be appoint- 
ed governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 

England was visited by a severe snow storm on the 
16th and 18th Feb. In some lowlands and aalleys it 
drifted to the depth of twelve and fourteen feet. On 
the continent there has also beena heavy fallof snow. 

The railway between Paris and Orleans will be 
opened on the 25th of April. 

The London papers contain a proclamation forbid- 
ding under severe penalties, any visits of British sub- 
ects, for the purposes of trade, to any other ports in 

hina than Canton, Amoy, Foo-chow-foo, Ningpo, 
and Chinghae. 
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News had been received from sir J. Ross, who had | 
penetrated the Antarctic circle, 71 40. He has sur- 
veyed the coast discovered by him along its west 
boundary, and has proceeded to do the same along 
the eastern line. 

- Lord Seaton (formerly sir John Colborne) has been 
gazetted lord high commmissioner of the Ionian is- 


It is currently reported, in the leading political 
clubs, that Sir James Graham is hkely to be select- 
ed to succeed Lord Ellenborough as governor general 
of India, 

The trials of the Chartists, among whom is Fear- 
gus O’Conner, are proceeding at Lancaster. 

It is reported in London papers that the mission of 
Mr. Ellice to the Brazils is likely to be of no bene- 
ficial result. The Brazilians refuse to enter into a 
negotiation with the English except upon terms so 
decidedly disadvantageous. to Great Britain that it 
would be impolitic to that country to accept them. 

The hurricane on the 13th January was terribly de- 
structive to lifeand property—indeed, in this respect, 
without a parallel in the history of the mercantile 
marine of Great Britain. 1t has already been as- 
certained that 180 vessels and, 430 lives were lost 
during that dreadful storm as appears by the follow- 
ing table: 


Total vessels. Total lives. 


England and Wales, . 154 190 
Ireland, . ‘ ; 5 104 
Scotland, . : . 17 30 
Coast of France, . 5 100 

180 430 


House or commons, Friday night, March 3. &sh- 
burton treaty. Lord Palmerston’s motion on the Ash. 
burton treaty was fixed to come on on the 16th inst. 

The Oregon territory. On the 24th ult., in parlia- 
ment, Mr. Blewitt alluded to the Oregon territory, 
and the proceedings of the U. §. senate in relation 
thereto. He characterized certain remarks of se- 
nator Linn, or Benton—we do not know which—as 
‘a gross insultto the people of England,” and said 
there was a point beyond which forbearance ceased 
to be a virtue, &c. 

Sir R. Peel hoped the honorable member would 
not infer the dispositions of the entire American 
people from the observations of one person, or even 
from the bill which one member might lay upon the 
table. The honorable gentleman had told them of 
the speech that had been delivered, and had desig- 
nated it as a gross insult to the Britishnation. Now 
he hoped the honorable gentleman’s speech would 
not be quoted in the same way; evenif it did, he 
could assure the honorable member that it would not 
cause the American funds to fall. [A laugh.] 

He apprehended, with all due respect for the Ame- 
rican senate, that the diplomatic arrangements of the 
two countries were conducted by their respective go- 
vernments and not by what individual members of 
the senate might say—(hear, hear.) With regard to 
the Oregon territory he would merely state that 
communications of a friendly nature had been going 
on between the two governments, and he hoped the 
honorable gentleman would not therefore be too 
much alarmed or excited by the remarks of an indi- 
dividual member, as those friendly relations were 
still going on. . For that reascn also he hoped the 
honorable member would not impute any disrespect 
to him if he declined to enter into these negotiations 
—(hear, hear.) 

Repudiation. The creditors who have advanced 
their money to the repudiating states in the union 
have addressed a strong memorial on the subject to 
Mr. Everett, the American minister in London, with 
a request that it may be forwarded to the president, 
for presentation to congress, and to the different state 
legislatnres. The memorial advances every possible 
argument for the maintenance of the credit of the 
states, and shows, truly enough, the almost irretriey- 
able injury which American credit has sustained in 
Europe through the dishonesty of the states which 
have repudiated. It has received a great number of 
signatures. 

The most striking passage relates to the straight- 
ened pecuniary circumstances of the majority of the 
sufferers, which we subjoin. Every true American, 
every honest-and right-hearted man must desire to 
see so foul astain wiped from the escutcheon of his 





country. The fact that in the money- markets of 


Europe, American credit islower than that of any 
other government, ought to stimulate every true 
born Yankee—every one in whom the amor patria is 
not extinct, to restore the national character to the 
same elevated position.in which it stood before repu- 
diation became fashionable. 

“An impression, we understand, prevails very ge- 
nerally among your people, that their creditors in 
this country are, in great measure, men of large for- 
tunes, to whom a failure in their securities can oc- 
casion but little inconvenience. Even if such were 
the case, it would, in our view of the matter, fur- 
nish no ground for any departure from the ordinary 
obligations of good faith. 

“In fact, however, though there may be a few 
amonst us in more affluent circumstances, yet by far 
the larger portion of us are persons in the middle 
ranks of life—officers in half pay—superannuated 
clerks—retired tradesmen living on small means— 
aged spinsters, widows and orphans—many of whom 
have invested their all in the purchase of your se- 
curities, at high prices, and now depend for their 
substance, some even for their daily bread, on the 
good faith of your people.” 


Commercial summary. The popular branch of the 
legislature has had a solemn talk about the existing 
distress, but done nothing to relieve it. Its existence 
was admitted by the chief, minister of the crown; 
but a parliamentary document, published a few days 
back, places the declining state of trade, foreign and 
domestic—in a more striking light than it has yet 
appeared, exhibiting a diminished capability on the 
part of the people to consume, and a falling off in 
the great staples of the nation. _The paper in ques- 
tion, which shows the value of exports and imports 
for 1842, demonstrates a falling off in the exports of 
nearly four millions sterling as compared with the 
previous year. 

It shows also a decline in articles of finished manu- 
facture, and an increase in the raw materials for fo- 
reign manufacture; so that Great Britain, which has 
long been called the ‘“‘workshop of the world,” seems 
likely to lose that enviable title. The import of cot- 
ton wool has increased, but this is attributed to the 
extraordinary harvest of last year, which has caused 
such immense quantities to be forwarded from the 
United States. In sheep’s wool, the falling off in 
the imports is equal to sixteen percent. The cus- 
toms’ duties, as compared with the previous year, 
show a falling off to the extent of nearly a million 
sterling. The appearance of this return has produ- 
ced a general feeling of despondency, because it ex- 
hibits, beyond doubt, a fearful decline of trade, fo- 
reign and domestic, and shows a lamentable falling 
off not only in the comforts but in the necessaries of 
the people. 

The cotton trade, like every other trade, partakes 
of the existing depression. The price of that staple 
was never known to beso low as at the present time, 
by at least a penny per pound. The low price of 
cotton, by which, according to calculations here, the 
planter will lose not Jess than sixteen per cent., has 
had the effect of stimulating consumption; and a 
greater quantity has been spun than at any former 
period, without an extra, indeed with a decreased 
demand on the part of the manufacturer. The ex- 
isting price of cotton affords melancholy evidence of 
the depressed state of that trade, and of the country 
generally. ‘ 

The only bright spot in the surrounding gloom is 
the measure about to be introduced to parliament for 
admitting Canadian wheat and flour, and the United 
States wheat and flour, by way of Canada, into this 
country, at a fixed nominal duty. Some doubts exist- 
ed a short time back as to the sincerity of the go- 
vernment relative to this measure, but lord Stanley 
has cleared away all miston the subject, by stating 
emphatically that the government accepts the inter- 
pretation put upon his despatch of last year by ‘the 
general government and legislature of Canada. 

The bill passed by the provincial parliament of 
Canada, imposing a duty of three shillings per quar- 
ter on United States wheat going into Canada, only 
awaits the receipt of some information from sir 
Charles Bagot to receive the royal assent, and then a 
bill will be introduced into the British parliament, 
virtually repealing, as far as Canada and the United 
States are concerned, the corn law of last year.— 
This is regarded in England as a very important 
measure. ft is so in reality. Thatit will give a 
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Fuel, half calendar year, 8,137! sketch of his life is found in Roger's Biographical | was the first volunteer company reised in Philadelphin tion of h 

| do. fiscal year, 16,274 | Dictionary. He was emphatically a self-made man— | after the declaration of war. Their services were ac- j sarcasm < 
Repair of barracks, &c. half calendar year, 3,000 / of great energy of character—of high scientific at-| cepted, and they marched to and. manned the fort woe betid 
| do. fiscal year, 3,000 | tainments, especially in mathematics, engineering, | for several weeks, until their places could be sup. his lash. % 
' Transportation, recruiting,&c. hf. cal’dar year, 4,000 | and astronomy,—of unbending integrity and unquail- plied with regular troops. Having opened an office per the ap 
do. fiscal year, 8,000 | ing courage. in Philadelphia, he commenced the practice of his find he hi 
Military stores, &c. half calendar year, 1,400 he son whose name stands at the head of this ar-| profession with a greater success than usually at- really all 
do: fiscal year, 2,800 | ticle, was born at the family mansion near Norris-| tends young men. ready to | 

Contingent expenses, half calendar year, 8,970 town, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, on the 6th} In August 1814 when the news of the burning of nothing h 

do. fiscal year, 17,980 | day of January, 1793, so that he is now in his fifty-] Washington was received, he again enrolled himself In 183€ 
— oki year. His er whose ro ge oa was heat asa private in the corps of “Jumor Artillerists,” conventio 

er, was a woman of strong an werful intellect | and was immediately elected orderly sergeant, the m the « 

STATES OF THE UNION. and of a wel) cultivated mind. th parents were | highest office then rc at inthecom aig and march- = and v 

strongly impressed wtth the importance of educat-|ed to Kennett’s square. While onthe march he was residence 

RHODE ISLAND. ing their children. All of them were instructed by | elected, at home, major of the 72d regiment Penn- ant, est 

Supreme Courr. The supreme judicial court of | their mother in early infancy. No one of the fami- | sylvania militia, and subsequently was appointed by > of two v« 

this state commenced its March term in this town on ly, it 1s said, is able to recollect the time of learning Gasstann Snyder, brigade quarter master of Gene- in politic: 

Thursday Jast. The prisoners against whom indict- | to read. TS ral Cadwallader’s brigade, and officiated as such at ' each othe 

ments for treason were pending having petitioned} The subject of this notice with his two next elder|Camp Dupont. After his return from camp, in the ntleme 

the governor and council for release, under the law | brothers, General David R. Porter, now governor of| early part of the year 1815, he was elected lieuten- 1. Serg 

passed at the late session of the general assembly, | Pennsylvania, and the late Gen. George B. Porter, | ant colonel and subsequently colonel of the 72d regi- | gress, We 

Y the petitions of the fotlowing persons were granted, | governor of Michigan, was first instructed in the an-| ment, having received the latter commission when > of his tin 
viz: Burrill Hutchinson, Geo. Frissell, John Paine, | cient classics by a private tutor at their father’s} he was but twenty-two years of age. ' When so 

‘ and Joseph Joslin, and the attorney general .was or- house. They then pursued their studies for about} In the spring of 1818 he removed to Northampton ' chair as | 
dered to enter a nol. pros. on the indictments against | three years at the Norristown academy. In conse-| county, having received the appointment of prose- officiated 
them, on their taking end subscribing an oath to bear | quence of the state of insubordination at the colle-| cuting attorney of that county from Amos Ellmaker, in sessior 

|| true allegiance to the state, and giving bonds for their | gers within reach of the parents, and the lax state of} esq. then atturney general, At this time he was in resolute, 
iil i dDehavior. morals there existing, the three sons did not go the twenty-sixth year of his age. The late Samuel and with 
-) Seth Luther and Nath. N. Carpenter were brought | through a collegiate course, although their prepara- | Sitgreaves, esq. a giant in intellect was at the head floor he 1 
qj into court and the indictments against them continu-! tory education would have fitted all of them to en-| of the profession in that region. often, he 
+) ed, they having petitioned the governor and council! ter the junior class of any of those institutions.} John Ross, esq. had left the bar for a judicial si- | light to t 
/ for discharge on the same terms, but their petitions! James M. Porter never went to school after le was|tuation.. The Jate Governor Wolf was then in full » tedious 0 

, had not been acted upon. fourteen years of age. He spent the three years, | practice, and John M. Scott, esq. now mayor of the ' al attack 


The court adjourned on Wednesday afternoon to 
its regular term. [Newport Mercury, March 10. 
OHIO. 
The act has passed the legislature of the state of | 
Ohio for dividing the state into districts for the choice | 
of representatives to congress; which districts are ar- | 


subsequent to quitting the academy, in assisting his 
brothers in the labor of the farm, pursuing the high- 
er branches of the mathematics under his father’s in- 
struction, and reading history and the British classics. 


In the year 1809, Gen. Porter the father, was ap- 
pointed surveyor general of Pennsylvania. James 


city, at that time regularly attended the courts of ~ on him, | 
that county. It was among these men that James _, counter. 
M. Porter commenced his professional career, in ninth art 
Easton, and young as he was he never shrunk from | able rept 
the conflict with these veterans. His industry and > powers, | 
attention were untiring; his manners and address po- ration, Is 





















































































entered his father’s office as a volunteer clerk, dur-| Pular and he soon won his way to the largest prac- ® agumen 
ranged as follows: ing the pressure of business in the land office, at that} tice at the bar, which he has maintained for twenty % degree oO! 
1. Hamilton county. time, growing out of the expiration of the period | years. He is now the oldest, and without any dispa- q characte 
2. Butler, Preble, and Dark counties. fixed by law for patenting lands. Being intended | ragement to others, it may be said the ablest lawyer + InJul 
3. Warren, Montgomery, Clinton and Green. for the profession of the law he there laid the foun-| im that part of Pennsylvania, if indeed he has any _ the twell 
4. Miami, Clark, Champagne, Madison, Union, | dation for that intimate knowledge cf the land laws | Superior in the commonwealth. e porns 
# and Logan. ha of Pennsylvania, which has so much distinguished} His attention however has not been confined to his : pers 
Ai 4 5. Mercer, Van Wert, Paulding, Williams, Lucas, | him in his subsequent professional career. profession alone. He has pursued a course of read- . " . 
nH | Heory, Putnam, Allen, Shelby, and Hardin,| About the beginning of the year 1810, he entered | ing in history, general literature and miscellaneous t th "G 
i 6. Wood, Hancock, Crawford, Seneca, Sandusky, | the office of John Passmore, esq., then prothonotary | matters, that places him among the most intelligent m= ° t ng 
ag and Ottowa. ; of Lancaster county, who was a lawyer, with a view| men of the day. There are few men possessed of so mPa Is 
ut f 7. Clermont, Brown, and Highland. of making himself master of the details of the prac-| great and so diversified a fund of intelligence. With , which h 
| 8. Adams, Pike, Jackson, Hocking and Ross. tice of that profession. Heremained with Mr. Pass-| an iron frame and an industry that never tires he 2 cs 
at 9. Fayette, Pickaway, and Fairfield. more about two years, and was his sole assistant in| grapples with any subject, and while other men are Le nod led 
fi 1 10, Franklin, Licking, and Knox. discharging the duties of the offices of prothonotary | sleeping, he may be found more than half the night Sanity $e 
Pr 1]. Delaware, Marion, and Richland. of the supreme court of the Lancaster district, pro-| in his office, unravelling the mysteries of an execu- a 
: 12. Scioto, Lawrence, Gallia, Meigs, and Athens, | thonotary of the court of common pleas, clerk of| tory devise or contingent remainder;—preparing a * ple. 
13. Perry, Morgan, and Washington. the court of quarter sessions, of the court of oyer| lecture on constitutional law—mechanics—the ori- , In of 
i 14, Muskingum and Guernsey. — and terminer, and of the orphans’ court of Lancas-| gin of nations—or the necessity of universal and li- é sient da 
i 15. Monroe, Belmont, and Harrison. ter county, which were all held by that gentleman. | beral education. At one time fathoming the depths er ultra: 
if 16. Holmes, Coshocton, and Tuscarawas. He was unwearied and assiduous in attending to the| of church history,—at another, analyzing the !an- © withRo 
14 17. Jefferson, Carroll, and Columbiana. labors of the situation, and exhibited then that untir- |} guages of nations—secking the derivation of words a ol. ram 
at 18. Stark and Wayne. ‘ ing industry which has characterised him in every| from one language to another and resolving them 3 frieudos 
ve 19. Trumbull, Portage, and Summit. situation in which he has been placed, and which has} into their original elements with a view to their sleeve. | 
i. 20. Cuyahoga, Geauga, Lake, and Ashtabula. enabled him to attain that high professional and lite-| more efficient use in composition or perhaps amusing S His is tt 
itt 21. Medina, Lorain, Huron, and, Erie. rary character, accorded to him on all hands, by} himself amid his graver studies by writing a parody waver ds 
Te cnmeite friends as well as foes. on some popular song. | _ Heis 
ia : _ _ ILLINOIS. In theearly part of the year 1812, he removed to} The great and leading trait in his character is, fantail 
if The investigation of the affairs of the fund com- | Reading, to pursue his legal studies with his eldest} that whatever he does, he does well and efficiently. with fie 
at missioners shows ihat there is now due to the state, | step-brother, the late hon. Robert Porter, then and] As a lawyer he is said to be one of the most labo- ble enais 
a from one John Tilson, one of the commissioners, |for many years after, president judge of the third} rious pains taking drudges that ever lived, sparing ine. aed 
a 19,446 12, and an equal sum from John Delafield. | judicial ‘district of Pennsylvania. He continued| neither time, labor, nor pains, to make his de- briana 
f ‘here is also in the office of the fund commissioners |'with him till towards the close of that summer, when | clarations aud pleas faultless, or in framing the con- nothin 
a. something over $65,000 in depreciated paper; and | at the solicitation of an old family friend (Dr. John| ditions of a special trust with legal precision and ex- ly, as 3 
} $12,000 of like money in the hands of James W. Bar-| Porter,) then prothonotary of the district court of| actness, so as to provide for all possible contingen- the ene 
Yh ret. ‘The report further states that there is also due | Philadelphia, he came to this city, to supply the|cies. As an advocate in the conduct of a cause, PP friende! 
: the state $20-000 in drafts on the Towanda bank, one | piace of a clerk in the office, until a suitable person | wary and cautious, never taken by surprise and sel- B  thoueh 
half collected and ready in good money; and recom-} could be procured, and remained there until the| dom thrown off his guard, always ready to seize hold his a 
mends that prompt measures be adopted to make those | month of April, 1813, wher. he was adiwitted to the} or take advantage of any omission in his adversary’s malice 
funds and debts immediately available. be bar, having pursued and finished his studies under} case and bringing every thing that legal research or 
The committee say Tilson applied, in addition to | the direction of William Delany, esq. professional ingenuity can accomplish to aid his own He is 
this, $40,000 to his private use, without color of Jaw.| Very shortly after coming to Philadelphia he was] side. It is said that he never came into court unpre- ) nty, an 
The :eport which they make recommends the legis- | elected secretary of the association of Democratic} pared and yet no man has ever pursued the law suc- Bese 
lature to refuse the payment—“repudiated,” it may | Young Men of the city and county of Philadelphia, | cessfully, who had more projects on hand uncon- | PP 
yet be called—of £22,125 in state bonds, which were | a society raised to sustain the principles of the party | nected with his profession. t 8, he 
sold by Wright & Co. of London, as they were dis-|and the war of 1812. As their secretary, he origi-| He bas been a manufacturer, an extensive farmer, on the 
posed of without authority. nated the callof a meeting, which resulted in the |an active politician, and all the while a lawyer in hea pl 
ee PSC em formation of the volunteer corps of ‘Junior Artille- wx: yiapeee . F ce he will 
rists.” The notice of the call was sent to the news- n his writings he is strong and vigorous in style, ; 
BIOGRAPHICAL. paper at 11 o’elock in the morning. The associa-| rarely using a trope or figure, but always strongly the aie 
, , , tion met at 7 o’clock in the evening; before 9 o’clock | argumentative and forcible. In public speaking he : adi 
From the Philadelphia Sentinel. that night séventy-six members of it had enrolled | adds to a fine figure and strong voice, a command of govern: 
JAMES MADISON PORTER—SECRETARY | themselves inthe company, elected their officers, of} language and a power of argument that insures the re 
OF WAR. whom Mr. Porter was one,and resolved to parade] riveted attention of his audience. He is perhaps at 
This gentleman is the youngest child of the late|the next morning at 10 o’clock in unzform, and ten-j| this day the strongest jury lawyer in Pennsylvania, , 
Gen. Andiew Porter, a meritorious officer of the re-|der their services to General Bloomfield, which} and the number of verdicts he is in the habit of 
volution who entered the army in the year 1775, as| they did. The occasion was that on which colonel | gaining for his clients, is the best evidence of the es- hi 
a lieutenant, and who continued in service until the (afterwards general) Izzard had marched the troops | timation in which he is held by the community. As host 
close of the warand the disbandment of the army,|{trom Fort Mifflin to the lines, leaving behind but aj a speaker he 1s exceedingly interesting and popular. mena 
at which time he was colonel of the 4th or Pennsyl- | smail force in the fort, and that too, when a British | He is rich and ready in his information, and introdu: aes 
vania regiment of artillery. A short but correct eet was lying off the Capesof Delaware. This| ces anecdotes with great aptness to keep up the atteDg 
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? of two votes; these two gentlemen, though di 
" in politics, were personal friends, and always treated 
- each other with that urbanity which characterizes 


- of his time from the deliberations of the convention. 
S When so absent he generally called Mr. Porter to the 
- chair as president pro tempore, in which capacity he 
| officiated nearly one-third of the time that body was 


* degree of research that is in perfect keeping with the 


' returned to the bar. 


ee 


Me Pera pera? Pinkeye 30 


| hever degenerate into stubborness. 


> With meanness and double dealing, The most placa- 


» ing, and perfectly open to conviction when addressed 
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} malice nor ill-will to any human being. 


. standing with the Presbyterian church. 





on him, who did not come off second best in the en- 


. counter. ; 
~ ninth article, (the bill of rights.) and made several 
able reports. His speech on the subject of corporate 


’ Jaw knowledge, his long experience, his knowledge 


_ friends or open foes. 
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tion of his audience or to illustrate a position. In 


nd satire, he is almost without a rival, and 
pa or the poor wight who brings himself under 
pis lash. Yet although he may assume tn tone and man- 
ner the appearance of the utmost excitement, you will 

j he has been playing with the lightning, and is 
really all the while perfectly cool and collected, and 
ready to pass to the next part of his subject as though 
nothing had previously occurred. 

In 1836 be. was elected one of the members of the 
convention to revise the constitution of Pennsylvania, 
from the district composed of Northampton and Mon- 
roe, and was the candidate of the democratic party for 
presidency of that body in opposition to John Ser- 
geant, esq. Mr. Sergeant succeeded by a yo a id 


ering 


ntlemen in their intereourse with one another.— 
1. Sergeant having been elected a member of con- 
gress, was necessarily absent a considerable portion 


insession, Asa presiding officer he was firm and 
resolute, disposing of the business with great despatch 
and with fearless intrepidity. As a member on the 
floor he was an active debater. Although he spoke 
often, he was always heard with pleasure, as he gave 
light to the subject under discussion, and was never 
tedious or prosing. He never commenced a person- 
al attack on any member, and no man ever made one 


He was chairman ol the committee on the 


wers, and the right to repeal charters of incorpo- 
ration, is justly-considered one of the most able and 
argumentative delivered in that body, and exhibits a 


character of the man. 

In July, 1839, he was appointed president judge of 
the twelfth judicial district of Pennsylvania, which 
situation he held for one year, and then resigned and 
Tbe people of the district re- 
gretted his Jeavinng the bench much. His sound 


of the German language, his promptness in the des- 
patch of business and his careful regard for sound 
morals, had completely neutralized al} the opposition 
which his political opponents had endeavored to get 
up against him at his first appointment, and which 
had led to his confirmation in the senate by a strictly 

arty vote, There was no more popular judge in 
a eae and certainly never was one more de- 
servedly so, when he resigned. 

In politics Col. Porter has always been asound prac- 
tical democratic republican. Always decided, but nev- 
er ultra; marking out his course of conduct and then 
with Roman firmness pursuing itstraight ahead with- 
out regard to the fault found by either professing 
He pins his faith to no man’s 
sleeve, but has a mind of his own for every thing.— 
His is that firmness and decision of character that 


He is still of an ardent temperament. Honest and 
fearless—he dislikes publicity and has no patience 


ble man in the world when approached in good feel- 


by reason. He knows not what fear is and will brook 
nothing like premeditated insult. That will instant- 
ly, as has been said of his honored father, ‘‘arouse all 
the apalling energies of his character.” In his 
friendship he is warm, gentle, and sincere, and al- 
though liable to be excited by injurious treatment, 
his emotion is but temporary, and he bears neither 


_He is a man of pure morals—of unbending integ- 
rity, and has been for many years a member in full 


In the situation of secretary of war, which he now 
fills, he will enter upon a more extended field of ac- 
tion than he has hitherto occupied, and as he has al- 
Ways proved himself equal to every situation in which 
he has been placed, his friends feel assured that in it 
he will add to his well earned reputation for talents, 
integrity and industry, and rank among the ablest of 
the able men who have filled that department of «the 
government. 


—— 
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GENERAL CASS. 
A number of anti-whig politicians in Michigan 
aving written to General Cass desiring his senti- 
ments respecting a national bank, a tariff, a distri- 


tional convention, the general returned them the 
following answer. 


Detroit, Feb. 28th, 1843. 

Sra: I had the honor to receive your letter of yes- 
terday, requesting me to communicate my opinion 
upon certain questions you have stated. Ihave no 
reserve upon these, nor upon any other subjects, in- 
volving the principles or policy of the general go- 
vernment, and I do not hesitate to give you my sen- 
timents, freely and frankly. 


I shall limit my answer, however, to a categorical 
expression of my views, and shall not enter into the 
considerations which have led to them. A sense of 
propriety imposes this course upon me. I received 
some time since, from a committee of the democra- 
tic convention of the state of Indiana, a letter ask- 
ing my opinion upon the topics, which are embrac- 
ed in your communication. Ta that letter I replied, 
at length, giving my opinion, together with the rea- 
sons in support of it. That letter being at the dis- 
position of the convention, I do not think I ought to 
make it public. 


For the present, therefore I confine myself, toa 
brief declaration of my sentiments upon the points 
of enquiry you have proposed. 

1. 1 do not think, that a national bank should be 
incorporated in any form or under any pretence by 
the general government. First, because I have ne- 
ver seen in the constitution of the United States a 
sufficient grant of power for such a purpose, and se- 
cond, because public opinion has pronounced itself, 
and I think justly, against any such institution. An 
attempt to incorporate a-national bank ought to be 
met by the presidential veto, should that measure be 
necessary to defeat it. 

2. I think itis the duty of the general govern- 
ment to reduce its expenses to the lowest amount, 
consistenly with a faithful discharge of its constitu- 
tional duties. In the preparation of a judicious ta- 
riff to raise this amount, it is also its duty to afford 
incidental protection to those branches of American 
industry which require it. An economical expendi- 
ture, a tariff producing enough, with the sales of the 
public land, to meet this expenditure, and so divided 
among the various articles of importation, as to pro- 
tect our own manufacturers by reasonable duties; 
and within these limits, a practical application of 
the just principles of free trade to our foreign com- 
merce, seem to me, to comprehend the outline of the 
duties of the government of the United States upon 
these difficult topics. If to this be added a sincere 
desire to reconcile, as far as may be, locally con- 
flicting views by mutual concessions of apinion, and 
to adopt a system which shall have stability enough 
to chable the great interests of the country to ac- 
commodate themselves to it, 1 think the object, which 
has been so long sought, will be as nearly attained 
as the circumstances of the country permit. 

3. The public land should, in my opinion, he ap- 
propriated to the support of the government of the 
United States, and not distributed among the indivi- 
dual states. 

4. I think itis the duty of every member of the 
democratic party, whom the partiality of his friends 
may designate as a proper person to fill the office of 
president of the United States, to be bound by the 
decision of the general convention of the party. I 
have said this in other circumstances, and I here re- 
peat it. Should the choice of the convention fall 
upon me, which I have no right to expect, when I 
look at the able men whose names are before the 
public,1 shall sit still and submit. Should it fall 
upon another, [ shall support him zealously and sin- 
cerely. I am sir, with great regard, vour obedient 
servant, , LEWIS CASS. 


Leena 


THE TIME FOR A CONVENTION. 

The subjoined resolutions were adopted by the 
Johnson mass meeting of Pennsylvania, held at Har- 
risburg in January last. It will be seen that as they 
have fixed March 1844 as their time for selecting 
their delegates to a national convention—they would 
be unrepresented if the prescription of the Richmond 
doctors were followed. Truly we don’t know what 
our friends at Richmond could have intended by ur- 
ging November 1843, as the time for the convention, 
unless it was to get up a seeming demonstration for 
some candidate to whom itis expedient to bein a 
hurry; for as all the states and popular conventions 
which had already spoken definitely as to time, had 
preferred a later day, and most of them named May 
1844—the Richmond faculty could not expect that 
all these were to be controlled, and have their deci- 
sions arbitrarily reversed, by the action of a conven- 
tion at Richmond, so managed as to leave it in strong 
doubt whether it fairly represents the state it claims 
to speak for. We are told that some of the coun- 
ties of which Mr. Ritchie, as proxy, held and gave 





bution of the proceeds of the public lands and a na- 


the votes, were among the Culhoun counties, which 


had already nominated Mr. Calhoun, and therefore 
could not have been represented by their own votes if 
Mr. Ritchie gave them for the Van Burenscheme of 
a multitudinous assemblage in November, which vo- 
ting by the whole electoral vote of each state 
in a lump, would nullify the voice of the minorities in 
every state. On the whole, it would seem, that if 
our brothers of Richmond insist upon going into a 
convention in November next—they will have it all 
to themselves. The people of Virginia can after- 
wards determine, whether they will not meet their 
republican brethren of the union in May 1844. 


The following are the Pennsylvania resolutions re- 
ferred to above. 

Whereas: An effort isbeing made to precipitate 
the election of delegates in this commonwealth, in 
order that, by premature action, the great mass of 
the republican party may not be heard, and whereas, 
a secret combination now exists between a few men, 
who make deception a business, and office seeking 
a trade, to select delegates from Pennsylvania, who 
are transferable materials; men who will go into 
the national convention with a view of defeating the 
will of a large majority of the democratic party of 
the state, and in the end, to transfer the vote of the 
Keystone state, to a candidate decidedly not the 
choice of the people. Such a pl&n is now maturing, 
and relies upon its success mainly by effecting an 
early and premature election of delegates, wherein 
but a small portion of the republican party of the 
state will have a voice. Therefore, 

Resolved, In order that a full expression of the 
democratic party of Pennsylvania may be heard in 
national convention, and to the end that the public 
will may beclearly and unequivocally expressed, and 
the sovereignty of the people indicated, we there- 
fore declare, and now resolve, that March, 1844, 
will be the proper time to elect delegates from the 
Keystone state to a national convention, and it is 
hereby made the duty of the state central committee, 
appointed by this meeting, to use all their exertions 
to promote the wishes of the people, and to see that 
the public will is fully vindicated in the time and 
manner of selecting delegates to represent the de- 
mocratic party in a national convention, and that we 
hereby proclaim, that March, 1844, is the time, and 
the proper time, for electing delegates, either by state 
convention, or by the people directly, and that any 
action got up by a faction and interested minority, 
will be nugatory in its operations, disrespectful to 
the public will, and entitled to the marked reprehen- 
sion of a free, virtuous and intelligent people. 

[ Charleston Mercury, 15th inst. 


CLAY MEETING IN ILLINOIS. 

A meeting of the whig members of the IIlinois 
legislature was held at Springfield on the 2d inst.— 
The resolutions adopted by the meeting embraced 
substantially, among others, the following points, 
viz:— 

1. The imposition of a tariff of duties, sufficient 
to raise a revenue to defray the necessary expendi- 
tures of the national government, and at the same 
time afford adequate protection of American industry. 

2. Opposition to direct taxation for the support of 
the national government. 

3. The necessity of a properly restricted national 
bank, to regulate the currency, and aid in the collec- 
tion and safe keeping of the public revenue. 

4. Adhesion to the principles of Mr. Clay’s land 
bill, as most according with the best interests of the 
nation and of the state. 

5. The active support ofa whig candidate, in eve- 
ry congressional district, at the approaching election, 
without regard to the chances of success. 


The following resolution offered by a member, was 
adopted by acclamation: 

Resolved, That Henry Clay, of Kentucky, has the 
entire confidence of the whigs of Illinois; that, as a 


our choice in preference to any distinguised states- 
man of the whig party; by acting as we do, from 
principle, and for men, we pledge ourselves to rally 
to the support of the nominee of the national con- 
vention hoping that the selection will fall on ‘Harry 
of the west,” the first and dearest hope of our suffer- 
ing country. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION, 

At a recent “democratic” state convention in JI. 
—han. W. L. D. Ewing president—a resolution in 
favor of a national convention was adopted, and in 
reference to the manner of choosing delegates to re- 
present that state, the meeting recommended that the 
people in each judicial circuit, should choose one 
delegate—-making nine in all, the exact number of 
the senators and representatives to which Illinois is 
entitled. The state is not divided into congressional 





| districts. 


candidate for the presidency in 1844, he would be © 
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OrFiCIAL REPORT OF THE Loss OF THE U. S. sHIP 
Coxcono. Extract of a letter from Com. Conover, 
of the U. 8. ship John Adams, dated Table Bay, 
Cape of Good Hope, December 26, 1842. 

«[ regret to inform the department, that the Por- 
tuguese brig Union, arrived here a few days since, 
with the surviving officers and crew of the U. States 

ip Concord—the officers and men under charge of 


the first lieutenant, Mr. Gardner, who has officially | 


communicated to me the loss of the Concord. She 
was wrecked on a sand bar at the mouth of the river 


Lorango in the Portuguese province of Quillemane. | 


Captain Boerum, Purser Hart, and James Davis, or- 
dinaty Seaman, were drowned on the 2d November, 
while crossing the bar at the mouth of Lorango ri- 
yer, in the gig. Ihave taken five mdshipmen and 
sixty men on board the John Adams. The remain- 
| ing officers and crew will proceed immediately to 
Rio de Janeiro in the Portuguese brig which con- 
' yeyed them to this place. The Concord, after throw- 
' ing over her guns, &c. to lighten her was forced over 
" the bar at high water with loss of rudder, keel, &c. 
and otherwise materially injured—though not a 
- complete wreck.” [ Madisonian. 


' The loss of the United States sloop of war Con- 
"cord, is confirmed by the Maria Theresa, captain 
' Clark, arrived at Boston from Manilla. The news 
> was received at St. Helena from the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Concord was lost on the rocks in the 
- Mozambique channel, about the 2d of October.— 
Captain Boerum, Purser Hart (of this city) and one 
seaman, were drowned by the swamping of a small 
boat in which, as the accounts state, they were at- 


tempting to land after the vessel struck the reef.— 
' The remainder of the officers and crew were taken 
~~ to Cape Town by a British vessel, from which they 
were transferred to the sloop of war John Adams, 
captain Conover, which was expected daily at St. 


Helena. It was the current report at St. Helena 
that the crew of the John Adams were ina state of 


mutiny. This was the vessel from which, while in 
| the Brazil station, midshipman Spencer was sent 
- home under a promise of resignation, and (as he 
confessed to commander Mackenzie) in which he 
had meditated the same crime for which he forfeit- 
ed his life in the Somers, 





We annex a list of the Concord’s officers: 


f Commander—William Boerum. 


Lieutenants—John M. Gardner, Zachariah Hol- 
- land, Charles Hunter, Richard L. Love. 

j Surgeon—John C. Spencer. Asst. Surgeon—Na- 
+ than T. H. Moore. 

: Purser—Benjamin F. Hart. 

Passed Midshipman—Cornelius Van Alstine. 

+ Midshipmen—John C. Febiger, William Gibson, 
_ 7 Walter V. Gillis ;, William H. Jamesson, Julian My- 


| ’ ers, Robert A. Marr, Jefferson H. Nones, John Ju- 


* lius Pringle. 

» Acting Carpenter—Loman Smith. Actain Sail- 
| > maker—Isaac Whitney. 
) The Maria ‘Theresa brings letters from the sloop 


of war Boston, of the China squadron, and from the 
» John Adams. 


> The new sloop of war Saratoga, captain Tatnall, 

left Portsmouth for New York on the afternoon of 6th 
March, to sail about the end of the month for the coast 
of Africa. During the terrible gale of Thursday 
night, we learn froin the Boston Mercantile, that, to 
prevent going ashore, she was compelled to anchor 
off Rye Beach, (the scene of so many marine disas- 

ters,) and cut away all her masts! Lieutenant Par- 
® ‘ott arrived in Boston on Friday, to procure a steam- 
1 boat to tow her into Portsmouth harbor again. This 
 's an unlucky beginning for a new ship, but the won- 
q der is that, off such a waste, the Saratoga was able 

to ride out the gale even at the expense of her masts 
and rigging. The time required to refit her will, 
of course, delay the departure of commodore Perry 
fora fortnight or more. Rye Béach is about 6 miles 
@ South of the entrance of Portsmouth harbor: many 
® Vessels have been lost there. 


%. The steamer Express was sent from Boston on Sa- 
2 turday to her assistance. 

Of the China squadron, the Constellation, captain 
Kearney was at Hong Kong Sept. 20—all well. The 
Boston, captain J. S. Skinner, from Macao, for ihe 

acific, via New Holland, sailed from Angier Roads 
October 27—all well. 

'he store ship Relief, commander Sterret, sailed 
‘om Valparaiso Nov. 1, for Callao. 


a U. S. schr. Wave, lieut. com. Davis, bound to 
ee dropped down from the Gosport. navy 
me on Wednesday to the anchorage off the naval 
Spital, 

a A seval general court martial for the trial of com- 
oat 4 Wm. Ramsay, leutenant Charles H. Poor, 
! United ers, has been ordered to convene on board the 
© Nort States ship Pennsylvania, in the harbor of 
> *\tolk, on Saturday, 25th inst. 


: 
' 





The court martial will be composed as follows: 
Commodore E. Pendleton Kennedy, President. 
Commodore W. Bradford Shubrick, 
Captain Charles W. Skinner, 
Captain David Geisinger, 
Captain John Paul Zantzinger, 
Captain Thomas T. Webb, 
Captain Balden Dulany, 
Captain Joseph Smoot, 
Commander Wm. H. Gardner, 
Commander David G. Farragut, 
Commander Robert B. Cunningham, 
Lieutenant Wm. Green. 
Lieutenant Sydney Smith Lee—members. 
John L. Upshur, esq. of Virginia, judge advocate. 
Commander W. H. Gardner and R. B. Cunning- 
ham have been since relieved from serving as a mem- 


ber of the court martial, and commanders W. Jame- 


son and C. Lowndes have been detailed in their stead. 

We understand that the steam frigate Missouri 
has been ordered to the Washington navy yard, to 
undergo some slight alteration in her machinery. 

A new brig to be called the Perry, will shortly be 
launched from the navy yard at Gosport, Virginia. 

The U. S. brig Boxer, lieutenant com. Bullus, was 
at Matanzas on the 2d inst., and was to sail in two 
or three days on a cruise among the Bahamas. 

The frigate United States and sloop of war York- 
town, were on the coast of Mexico October 15. The 
schooner Shark was at Callao. 


[Army and Navy Chronicle. 

Unitrep States snip Saratoca. ‘The splendid 
new United States sloop of war Saratoga, recently put 
in commission as one of the African squadron, left 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on the 16th instant at 
noon, for New York, where she was to have comple- 
ted her outfit. The following official letters from 
the commandant of the navy yard at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire to the secretary of the navy, will 
show the injuries sustained by this vessel in the re- 
centstorm. [ Madisonian. 

U. S. navy yard, Portsmouth, (N. H.) 
March 17th, 1843, half past 11, a. m. 

Sir: I wrote to you yesterday of the sailing of the 
Saratoga. She left her moorings off the navy yard 
about noon, with a light breeze from the westward, 
and succeeded in getting clear of the harbor without 
any apparent difficulty. Early in the afternoon, how- 
ever, the wind shifted to the S. E., and during the 
night it veered to about east, from which quarter it 
blew most violentiy, and was accompanied by a hea- 
vy fall of snow. 

I have just been informed that the ship is now lying 
at anchor a little to the northward of Wallace’s sands, 
or about three and a half or four miles to the south- 
ward of the light-house at the entrance of this har- 
bur, that she is totally dismasted; and that her situa- 
tion is precarious, if not perilous; particularly as she 
lies at adistance of butthree quarters of a mile from 
the shore, among ledges of rock, and the wind stiil 
continues from the eastward, although, thank God, 
in an abated degree. 

I scarcely need add, sir, that I am adopting, and 
shall continue to adoptevery possible means, that can 
be suggested, to assist in saving both crew and hull, 
more especially the former. Very respectfully, your 
obedient servant. 

L. M. GOLDSBOROUH, com‘dt pro. tem. 
To the hon. the secretary of the navy, Washington city. 


U. S. navy yard, Portsmouth, (N. H.) 
March 17th, 1843, half past 5, p. m. 

Sir: Lieut. Parrot has just reached here from the 
Saratoga, and confirms all that | wrote you this morn- 
ing about that vessel. He further states that in cut- 
ting away the masts, not asoul on board received the 
slightest injury. 

Between one and two o’clock, to-day, the wind for- 
tunately veered to the north and westward, from 
which direction it is still blowing, with every pros- 
pect, I think, of a continuence for a while; and so 
long as it does not setin from an easterly qnarter the 
ship is perfectly safe; otherwise her situation is cer- 
tainly perilous. 

Captain Tatnall, I well know, will make every ef- 
fort that can be accomplished by jury-masts, kedging, 
and towing, to get his ship safe into this harbor; but 
for the fear of the insufficiency of those means to re- 
lieve her in time from her present dilemma,and there 
being no such thing as a steamboat at this place, an 
officer has been despatched to secure the immediate 
services of one at Boston. And, as a precautionary 


‘measure, I have sent a good sized fishing schooner, 


and several boats, (one of them a life-boat,) to attend 
the ship, so that if the fate of the hull becomes inev- 
itable, the lives of the officers and crew at least may 
bi certainly saved. 

A considerable portion of the spars, sails, and rig- 
ging has already drifted ashore, and I have taken such 
measures as will secure them from depredation or 





further injury. Allofthem though are materially 
injured. 

Lieutenant Parrot informs me that the ship has all 
her guns on board, and indeed, every thing else, ex- 
cepting the three lower masts, and all that was con- 
nected with them, which embrace all the spars on 
board saving the spareones. The bowsprit, however, 
I learn, is still standing, but am not informed as to its 
condition. Very respectfully, your obedient serv’t. 

L. M. GOLDSBOROUGH, com. pro. tem. 
To the hon: the sec. of the navy, Washington city, D. C. 


Appropriations For THE Navy. The following 
is a synopsis of an act making appropriations for 
the naval service for the half calendar year begin- 
ning January 1, 1843, and ending June 30, 1843, and 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1843, and end- 
ing June, 1844: 

Pay of petty officers and seamen, half ca- 


lendar year, $1,496 584 
do. do. fiscal year, 2,712,808 
Superintendents, &c. yds. half cal’dar year, 36,860 
do. do. fiscal year, 73,730 
Provisions for navy, half calendar year, 362.769 
do. do. fiscal year, 623,553 
Clothing do. _hf. cal’dar year, 380,000 
Surgeons’ necessaries, &c. do. 51,250 
do. do. fiscal year, 42,840 

do. do. arrearages, 50,000 


Increase, &c. of navy, half calendar year, 500,000 


do. do. fiscal year, 1,000,000 
Support of Africans recaptured, 5,000 


Improvements and repairs of navy yards. 


Portsmouth, N. H. half calendar year, 15,510 
do. fiscal year, 24,901 
Charlestown, Mass. half calendar year, 20,993 
do. fiscal year, 34 379 
Brooklyn, N. York half calendar year, 16,000 
do. fiscal year, 25,400 


[The secretary of the navy is directed to cause an 
examination as to the expediency and probable ex- 
pense of building a dry dock at New York, the wa- 
ter from the Croton aqueduct to be used as the ele- 
vating power, of sufficient capacity to hold a 74, and 
to cause an examination of plans of dry or floating 
docks, and to report to the next session of congress. 
All farther expenditures upon dry docks in N. York 
harbor, to be suspended till January next, and $100,- 
000 is appropriated for construction of a floating 
dock at Pensacola, of capacity for repair of frigates 
of smaller class on such plan as the secretary shall 
approve. | 


Philadelphia, Pa., half calendar year, 1,950 
do. fiscal year, 2,070 
Washington, D. C. half calendar year, 5,767 
do. fiscal year, 4,814 
Gosport, Va. half calendar year, 5,200 
do. fiscal year, 9,310 
Pensacola, Fa., half calendar year, 3,000 
do. fiscal year, 4,047 
Repairs of hospital buildings, &§c. 
Charlestown, Mass., half calendar year, 1,500 
do. fiscal year, 1,050 
Brooklyn, N. Y., half calendar year, 8,832 
do. fiscal year, 15,000 
Norfolk, Va., half calendar year, 2,000 
do. fiscal year, 2,000 
Pensacola, Fa., half year, 1.500 
do. fiscal year, 2,448 
Philadelphia naval asylum, halfcal’daryear, 945 
do. fiscal year, 366 
Repairs of magazines. 
Charlestown, Mass. half calendar year, 500 
do. fiscal year, 1,000 
Brooklyn, New York, half calendar year, 350 
do. fiscal year, 340 
Washington, D. C. half calendar year, 250 
do. fiscal year, 250 
Norfolk, Va. half calendar year, 350 
do. fiscal year, 
Ordnance, &c., navy, northern lakes, half ca- 
lendar year, 48,423 
do. fiscal year, 96 847 
Sundry expeuses, half calendar year, 330,000 
do. fiscal year, 450,000 
Contingent expenses, half calendar year, 1,500 
do. fiscal year, 3,000 
Printing regulations, 1,000 
Expenses agencies for inspection of hemp, 4,000 


[With a proviso that all provisions and clothing, 
hemp and other materials of every name and nature, 
for the use of the navy, and the transportatior. there- 
of, when time will permit, shall hereafter be furn- 
ished by contract by the lowest bidder. ] 

MARINE CORPS. 


Pay, half calendar year, 9,948 
Pay, fiscal year, 1,472 
Provisions, half calendar year, 19,128 
do fiscal year, 38,679 
Clothing, half calendar year, 20,349 
do. fiscal yeary 40,698 
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great impetus to the trade between Canada and the 
mother country, while it will benefit the states of the 
union contiguous to Canada, seems unquestionable. 
It is an excellent move in the right direction, and 
knocks down one of the pillars in the arch of mono- 
poly, ina ae 
Money is abundant; immense sums of it are lying 

comparatively idle, and, for any thing Jike good se- 

curity, it ‘may be obtained to any extent, at a low 

rate of interest. England, indeed, exhibits the sin- 

gular anomaly of being at once the richest and - the 

poorest country in the world, possessing the greatest 

amount of aggregate wealth with the most frightful 

mass of positive destitution and misery. 

Continental Summary. The Continental news, since 
the sailing of the Great Western, possesses no pro- 
minent feature. In Paris, they talk of another min- 
isterial crisis. The opposition are making a great 
effort for the overthrow of M. Guizot. Considering 
how much that distinguished man has recently lost 
caste with his countrymen, it is not improbable the 
efforts to oust him may succeed—if not on the com- 
ing occasion, at no remote day. 

As regards Spain, Espartero has been obliged to 
“knuckle down” to Louis Philippe, by retracting the 
charges made against the French consul at Barcelo- 
na, for unwarrantable interference during the recent 
troubles. Spain is busy with her elections, pending 
which the treaty with England is in abeyance. As to 
the Portuguese, all hope of arranging a commercial 
treaty with them are nearly given up. A slight dis- 
turbance at Genoa, which was soon quelled, has been 
the only cripple of late on the smooth surface of 
continental politics. 

The Augsburg Gazette of the 20th states that in 
consequence of the conspiracy in favor of Prince 

Michael, discovered at Belgrade, 20 had been con- 
demned to death. 

A letter from Rome states that on the 8th ult., the 
Tiber had overflowed ite banks, and invaded a third 
of the city. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, Feb. 17. A fair demand 
for cotton has existed during the week, but prices 
have had a decided tendency downwards, and all 
sorts of American must be quoted id per lb. cheaper, 
whilst for some classes, such as middling and mid- 
dling fair; an abatement of near jd per lb. has been 
conceded. 

February 24. Our trade has undergone a favorable 
change since the 17th inst., the demand has been un- 
usually brisk, and a very large quantity of cotton has 
met with purchasers. Holders have continuec to 
supply the market freely, yet we have to notice an 


improvement of 3d per Ib. in the value of middling 


to fair American; good fair and good qualities, and 


also Brazils, Egyptian, and Surat, have remained un- 


altered. 


March 3. There has been a very considerable de- 
crease in the demand for cotton this week, when 
compared with the very extensive business transact- 
ed during the preceding one; we have not, however, 
to notice any decided change in prices, though, no 
doubt, some purchases have been made ata slight 


abatement. 
Provisions— American. The 


nerally ruled dull during the past month. New 


tates beef and pork is taken off as it arrives, at the 
Several parcels of Canadian old pork 
rt at 27s. to 28s., and some 


quotations. 
have been taken for ex 


States at 25s. Old beef is nearly unsaleable. There 


is nothing of interest to report as regards hams or 
At the reduced quo- 
tation for cheese there is a fair business doing. ‘The 
deliveries during the month have been pretty large, 
and the market seems now to have seen the lowest 


bacon. No new yet arrived. 


There is no stock of lard. There is a good 


int. 
Samed from the country grocers, and the finer sorts 
No fine butter now in the 


command a ready sale. 
market. Grease is wanted, at the quotations. 


FRANCE. 


The budgets of the French ministry of war and 


the navy contain the following statements: 


“The fortifications of Paris have been urged on 
Of the one hundred and forty 
millions voted by the chambers, eighty-eight mil- 
lions have been absorbed for 1840, 1841 and 1842, 
and for the expenses in 1843. There will therefore 
remain only fifty-two millions for the following four 
In order to continue works in 1844 with the 
same activity as hitherto, the minister of war de- 


with great activity. 


years. 


mands a creditof twenty millions instead of thirteen 


the sum which he would be warranted in taking from 
the remaining fifty-two millions of the grant. The 
minister of Marine, in the preamble of his budget, 
demands, for purpose of keeping the navy in a_pro- 
per state of progress by the incessant development 
of steam navigation, an increase of about four 
millions, to be applied specially to the service of the 
Marine Militaire, which will make his budget for 1844 


provision trade has 


effective force actually employed with this expendi- 


ture, by sea or Jand, will be 30,872 officers and sea- 
men, and 20,387 officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers and soldiers in the ports and colomes. The fleet 
will be composed of 160 vessels, divided into three 
classes. The first will comprise 140, of which 8 
will be ships of the line, 12 frigates, 8 corvettes, 21 
brigs, 26 gun-schooners, mounting in the whole 
2,000 guns, and 30 transports, measuring altogether 
20,000 tons. These 140 vessels, which will be con- 
stantly at sea, will have eleven stations, viz: the 
coasts of the Peninsula, Brazil and La Plata, the Pa- 
cific ocean, the Antilles, Cayenne, Mexico, the coasts 
of Africa, the Levant. Bourbon, Newfoundland, and 
Algiers. The second class of vessels will comprise 
12 ships of the line, and 4 frigates en disponibilite in 
the roadsteads.” 


The quarrel between the Guizot ministry and the 
Opposition is carried on with vigor, but it is thought 
that M. Guizot’s party is firmly established, and it is: 
known to enjoy the favor of the king. 
It is announced in the Paris papers that the king 
will proceed to the Invalides on May 5th, the anni- 
versary of the death of the emperor Napoleon to lay 
the first stone of the tomb destined to receive his 
mortal remains. : 

PORTUGAL. 
Some differences have arisen in the British nego- 
tiations with this country, and all hopes of arranging 
a commercial treaty with them are nearly given up. 
There have been some serious disturbances at Opor- 
to, the people refusing to pay the heavy taxes which 
were demanded. 

PERSIA. 


The strong city of Werbeiaeh, in Persia, has been 
captured, taken by storm by the Turkish forces, un- 


and desperate resistance. This event is calculated 


porte. 
CHINA. 
Elepoo, and Newkeen. 


ceived: 


(with her Britannic majesty’s plenipotentiary in Chi- 
na.) I have inspecte 
knowledge of the whole of it. 


er in its integrity! 


granted, but any other port may be exchanged for it 


hae. 
As to the matter of the Hong merchants’ debts 


ous edict (explain the matter thus to the English:) 
acted by barter and money; but as the Hong mer 
have hitherto never examined into or troubled them 


selves about the trade. 
fall in prices, whether low or high, are very petty 


matter. 


indulgence shown. 





amount to one hundred an@ eleven millions. The 


der the command of Nezib Pacha, after an obstinate 


to produce a religious war between Persia and the 


TREATY WITH ENGLAND—TRANSLATION. In reply 
to the report of the imperial commissioners, Keying, 
On the 27th day of the 7th 
moon (Sept. 1) the following imperial edict was re- 


Keying and his colleague have sent up a document 
containing a report and rough sketch of the articles 
of the convention discussed at a personal conference 


the report and have a full 


I, the emperor, seriously consider the evils to the 
unaccountable number of the people, and the im- 
portant consequences to the greatness, power, and 
station of the empire, and I cannot avoid being con- 
strained and forced to grant what is requested; it is 
but one time of bitterness and trouble, but the ease, 
repose and peace may be reckoned on forever, and not 
only the two provinces of Keangsoo & Chekeang be 
preserved entire,but the empire will be held altogeth- 
As to those items in the report 
relating to trade, they are improper, and require fur- 
ther consideration—now as the barbarian ships are 
wiiling to leave the Chang river, and are also willing 
to retire from the Chaoupaou hill, that which they 
have before requested relative to a free trade at five 
ports, the country of Foochow must be excluded; per- 
mission to trade further cannot by any means be 


they may be allowed to trade, coming and going, at 
the four ports—Canton, Amoy, Ningpoo, and Shing- 


the said great ministers must necessarily accommo- 
date themselves to circumstances, and in a perspicu- 


The said nation has traded with China for more 
than 200 years, and heretofore all has been harmony 
and good will, and the trade has always been trans- 


chants and yourselves have between you mutually 
transacted the affairs of trade, our public officers 


The affairs of the rise and 


trifling matters. Further, our speech and language 
are intelligible to each other, and most decidedly, 
the district officers will not be able to manage the 


»| Hereafter the Chinese merchants at all the ports 
will adopt extraordinary modes of giving trouble and 
cheating, even to cutting—i. e. demanding excessive 
discounts, when there will be no hinderance or fear 
of laying aclear statement of the case before the 
district officers, who will certainly punish the said 
merchant delinquent)—decidedly there will be no 
As to the 6,006,0001. it is pro- 
per that I should give them, by which my sincerity 
and good faith will be manifest, and they are to be 


— 
collected from the salt commissioners and prov incia! 
treasuries of the three provinces of Chekeang, Keano” 
soo, and Gahwuy, the richest supplying the deficien- 
cies of the poorest. As to correspondence being cop. 
ducted on perfect equality between the officers of 
the two governments and the barbarians who have 
been made captives, and the Chinese who have been 
seduced into the employ of the English, I grant jj 
these supplicated favors; Jet the captives be releaseq 
and I order that all the matters (the three just men, 
tioned) be allowed which have been requested. 


Further, with reference to what is contained jp 
the report by sealing; the said barbarians do not re. 
quire your seal as proof, but the imperial seal of the 
empire to be fixed as a guarantee (of the treaty;) so 
I shall not fall in dignity, and the feelings of my im. 
perial station will not be lost. 
Before, I have disseminated my imperial rescript, 
to each of the dependencies of China. all sealed with 
the imperial seal of the empire; and I order that m 
rescripts be sent under a flying seal with the despatch. 
es from the board of civil office, and they are to be 
forwarded in this ceremonious manner, that the 
clauses which had been cleerly reported may be 
proudly managed. 
From the time of this settlement the said great 
minister must specially report to the emperer, behay. 
ing with perfect sincerity; of the things supplicated 
there are none which have not been granted. 
*From this epoch of a thorough free trade, thers 
shall be everlasting peace and harmony; your nation 
hould also treat us with mutual, perfect sincerity; 
and certainly not again commence military oper: 
tions, in direct opposition to heavenly og ay for 
not only have you already caused troubles and con. 
fusion in many provinces, but you must again come, 
seeking causes of quarrel and war; and just so, the 
coast and territories of the provinces of Canton, 
Fuhkeen, Teawan (Formosa,) Chekeang, Keanguan, 
Shantung, Chile, and Shunteen, (Peking,) the bar. 
barian vessels of war are not allowed to enter an( 
frequent. 
Since at this time we are at peaee, of the officen 
and troops in each province, there are some that 
should be sent away and others detained. We havea 
ready consulted as to the ancient cities of China;signal 
pyramids and batteries; and it is proper that they 
should ail be rebuilt successively, ¢ccording to forn 
and custom. . These have not been of modern eree 
tion; but they were built for the purpose of guarding 
against and seizing the pirates, and were not esta 
lished to guard against the said barbarians; and we 
certainly must not incoherently and disorderly pre 
duce suspicion and apprehension in those distant pr- 
vinces which have not yet heard of or possessed a [il 
knowledge of the peace: if any of your (barbarian) 
ships abruptly enter and are suddenly attacked, you 
must not make this a cause of screening yourselves, 
borrowing pretences, and mouthing. 
The whole of the above matters are wholly in tht 
deep consideration and extreme care of the said mit- 
ister and his colleagues: let them be wholly true an 
sincere in deliberating and deciding, and so for evet 
put an end to the risings of war; and there must 00 
be the least misconception or misunderstanding— 
This is not an affair or time to be idle, or to dismis 
the matter in a hurried, remiss, and irregular ma 
ner, but regard it with severe and serious altentiol. 
—with severe and serious attention regard it! 
.| Hurry on this edict at the rate of 600 le a day, a 
ce Register, Oct. 24. 

WEST INDIES. 

Basse Terre, Feb. 14th, 1843. 
To the Consul General of France, at New York: 


Respect this! 


daloupe. Towns and villages,—the houses of plarme 
ters and sugar houses, in the country are all in ruse 
The shock occurred on the 8th of the present mo? 
(February,) at half past ten o’clock in the mornit} 
.| and lasted more than a minute. ' 
In the midst of this calamity, Point-a-Petre, ™ 
seat of the commerce of the colony, a flourish 
.| and populous town, has been more particularly 
scene of disaster to an unheard of extent. ‘i 
earthquake was succeeded by a fire, which ende 
destroying every thing, which caused to perish a 
der the ruins, without the possibility of affordio 
them relief, most of the unfortunate beings who , 
escaped the first scourge. The number of victi 
is estimated at not less than 4 to 5,000 souls. 


It is an extreme misfortune, which calls for all 
assistance possible from abroad. The governor, ” 
set off for the ruins on the first account of this 
happy event, has issued a ‘decree for opening ~ 
ports of the colony. I have the honor, by his eae 
tion, tosend you some copies of it, and reques ve 
to make it known to merchants throughout test 
tent of your consulate, and to nomen it in ~ 8 " 
papers. Provisions, and tim for building 


’ 














os hae a a 


pa 


order him (Keying) to inform himself of its conten's f 


Sir: A violentearthquake has just destroyed Gut C 
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wanted extremely, anda scale of such may be de- 
pended upon. Accept. &c. 
Decree of the Governor. 

We, governor of Guadaloupe and its dependen- 
cies, in consequence of the disaster which befel the 
colony on the morning of the 8th inst. on the propo- 
sition of the director of the internal administration, 
have decreed and do decree as follows: 

Art. 1. The ports of the colony are opened to the 
introduction of provisions of all descriptions and to 
building timber. The director of internal adminis- 
tration is charged with the execution, which shall 
be published, &c. GOURBEYRE. 

Point-a-Petre, 11th, February, 1843. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Varraratso, Dec. 15, 1842. The markets here are 
dull, both for English and American goods, with 
which the place is overstocked. in Guayaquil there 
is an unknown plague taking off great numbers of in- 
habitants—fifteen hundred have died in one week. 
The American consul and most of the principal men 
of the place are dead. : 

The British steamers Chili and Peru continue to 
run as packets along the coast—in winter from Con- 
ception to Callao; in summer as far as Guayaquil. 
The trip to the former occupies about four weeks, 
the latter six; but as there is no regular conveyance 
on the Atlantic side, the route cannot be depended 
on for passengers to the statesor Europe. The fare 
in the first cabin, from Valparaiso and Guayaquil, is 
ten doubloons. 

It is reported that there is some disturbance be- 
tween the French and English on some of the Sand- 
wich Islands, about a flag that was given to some of 
the native tribes by the English and Americans, and 
was taken down by the French. Whether this state- 

ment is correct or not I connot say. 

The Chilians hove only in commission a frigate 
(the only one belonging to the coast,) and a brigan - 
tine; and these are not full manned. They are at 
peace with all their neighbors, and applying them- 
selves to domestic improvements—such as building 
houses; making roads, &c. 

The Peruvians and Bolivians, or Upper Peruvians, 


are at war. 
MEXICO. 

On the 18th “February a very heavy norther was 
experienced at Vera Cruz, in which four vessels, viz: 
the Cayentaena, the Margaretta, a N. Orleans schr. 
called Minerva—afterwards sold for $400—and ano- 
ther schooner, were driven ashore. The brig of 
war, named Liberty, when she left New York,where 
she was built by Messrs. Brown & Bell, and after- 
wards called Santa Anna, was in the bay of Vera 
Cruz on the 18th of February, dragging her anchors, 
against the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa. A hole 
had been knocked through her side. She was en- 
tirely dismasted and filled with empty casks. The 
English steamer Teviot arrived in the harbor of Ve- 
ra Cruz on the 3d inst. with $600,000 in specie from 
Tampico, $100,000 from Vera Cruz, and 100 seroons 
cochineal. The Mexican steamer Guadaloupe 
left Vera Cruz on the 22d February; for Campeachy, 
with 600 troops. ‘The Campeachians were confident 
of holding out, nor had the Mexicans gained any ad- 
vantage since their arrival in Campeachy. The 
commanding Mexican officer was General Morales, 
Minon having revolted. Gen. Bravo had written to 
Santa Anna, declaring his intention of giving the 
government to Gen. Valencia, if he, Santa Anna, 
did not come to Mexico to take the government by 
the first of March. 

Gen. Boagon was shot and killed in the attack on 
Campeachy, upon Gen. Morales taking the com- 
mand from Gen. Minon. 


It ppneene by a statement in the New Orleans Bee, 
made by the Mexican consul at that place, that the 
number of Mexicans killed and wounded at the bat- 
tleof Mier has been greatly exaggerated. The 
exican army,composed of about one thousand 
men, had of killed one major, three lieutenants, one 
sergeant, thirty-six privates; and wounded one lieu- 
tenant, three sergeants, and sixty-two privates. 
TEXAS. 
Escare or tHe Mier prisoners. The New Or- 
leans papers of the 13th confirm the report of the es- 
cape of the whole of the Texan prisoners who were 
taken at the battle of Mier. r. Thomas Nelson, 
one of the prisoners, has arrived in New Orleans, 
and he informs the Bulletin that on the evening of 
the fifth day after leaving Matamoras, they arrived 
ata small village where the inhabitants were in- 
dulging in dancing and other jollifications, in which 
Most of the guard joined. The prisoners had all 
laid down, secured ‘as they were while marching, 
with their arms tied behind with a rope, and yoked 
logether in pairs like oxen. A few of the prisoners 
naving worked themselves loose, colonel Fisher was 
laformed that they intended to make a break, and the 
Matter being generally understood, those who were 





still tied were released, and the guard pushed upon, 
and after a short struggle, Pale and all the 
arms that could be found brought off. In this affair 
it was estimated the prisoners Jost 14 of their num- 
ber. The survivors then, in a body, made for Rio 
Grande, where they arrived in about 48 hours, tra- 
velling night and day, and crossed about 75 miles 
above Matamoras. After crossing the river, they 
divided into small parties, and took different direc- 
tions. Col. Fisher, with fifteen or twenty com- 
panions, took the upper route, for St. Antonio. Mr. 
Nelson came by way of Gonzales and Washington. 


| mate 


——— 











NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and consent of the senate. 

Land officers. Thomas W. Newman, reappointed 
register at Washington, Mississippi. 

John Barton, reappointed register at Genesee, 
Michigan. 

Isaac D. G. Nelson, appointed receiver at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, vice Sam!. Lewis deceased. 

Surveyor. 

William P. Pelletier, surveyor and inspector of the 
revenue at Swansborough, N. Carolina, vice Martin 
Frasure, deceased. 





Receiver: 

Robert Benguerel, receiver of public moneys for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Opelousas, 
Louisiana, vice Geo. M. Smith, deceased. 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Land officers. Receivers. Saml. J. Bayard, Fair- 
field, Iowa, vice Joseph C. Hawkins. | 

Richard B. Servant, Kaskaskia, Illinois, vice Saml. 
Crawford. 

Robert H. Booth, Tallahassee, Florida, vice R. B. 
Semple, resigned. 

Custom house officer. John Bryan, appraiser at 
Charleston, S. C. vice Jeremiah A. Yates. 

Secretary of War. On page 20, the appointment of 
Mr. Porter as secretary of war was inadvertently 
placed among those that had received the confirma- 
tion of the senate. The senate had adjourned when 
he was appointed and of course his appointment re- 
mains yet unconfirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC. The Baron Roewne, minister to 
Prussia, left the seat of government on Tuesday last 
for the north, to embark in the first steamer for Eu- 
rope, on a visit of leave to his own country. During 
his long residetice in this country as the minister of 
his sovereign, and during a large part of the time 
entrusted with a very responsible and delicate duty, 
the deportment of this gentleman has been marked 
by a propriety so entirely in harmony with the good 
sense, simplicity, and amiabilility which distinguish 
his character, that he has conciliated very general 
and warm regard, and carries with him the good 
wishes of all who have the pleasure of knowing him. 

[National Intelligencer. 


IRON STEAMERS. The secretary of the trea- 
sury has advertised for proposals for building the 
hulls of one, two, or three iron steamers to be used 
as revenue cutters on the seacoast. It is expected 
that these boats will be built in reference to Hunter’s 
or Ericsson’s propellers. 

THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS. It is 
difficult, says the Philadelphia U. S. Gazette, to tell 
exactly how the twenty-eighth congress will be con- 
stituted, as it regards its party character. The law 
requiring an election of members by single districts, 
has not been every where observed. In Louisiana, 
the election came on before the law could be obeyed. 
Missouri and Georgia being at the time Van Buren, 
did not care for the law, and they elected by general 
ticket. Massachusetts, being at the time a whig 
state, passed an apportionment law, which operated 
fairly, though unfortunately, as a majority of the 
whole number of votes given is necessary toa 
choice, only five districts elected. The Journal of 
Commerce gives the following summary of the state 
of congressional elections thus far: 


New congress. Old congress. 


Wee FRR We rem 
Louisiana, 2 1 2 1 
Missouri, 0 5 0 2 
Georgia, 0 8 9° 0 
Arkansas, 0 1 0 1 
New York, = 10 24 19 21 
Delaware, 1 0 1 0 
Massachusetis,t 3 2 4 1 
South Carolina, 0 7 1 8 


16 48 36 3 
Whig loss 20—Van Buren gain 14. 


oe 





*As elected October, 1840. tFive vacancies. 





Of the above 64 members, only 17 were members 
of the late congress, viz—the three from Louisiana; 
Black and Cooper, of Georgia; Cross, of Arkansas 
Davis, Clinton, and Barnard, of New York; Rodney, 
of Delaware; Winthrop, Parmenter, Adams, and 
Burnell, of Massachusetts; and Campbell, Holmes, 
and Rhett, of South Carolina. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO. Whatever circum- 
stances have hitherto prevented the official promul- 
gation of the convention recently concluded between 
the United States and Mexico—perhaps the tempo- 
rary absence from Washington of the Mexican mi- 
nister delaying the exchange of ratifications thereof 
—we see no reason, being possessed of a knowledge 
of its provisions, why we should not communicate 
them to our readers,a number of whom, probably, 
are interested in them, directly or incidentally. 


The convention was concluded at Mexico, be- 
tween our minister, Gen. Thompson, and M. Boca- 
negra and M. Gorostiza, the Mexican ministers of 
foreign relations and finance. The following are its 
provisions: 

Article 1. On the 30th day of April, 1843, the 
Mexican government shall pay all the interest 
which may then be due on the awards in favor of 
claimants under the convention of the 11th of April, 
1839, in gold or silver money, in the city of Mexico. 


Article 2. The principal of the said awards and 
the interest accruing thereon ghall be paid in five 
years, in equal instalments every three months, the 
said term of five years to commence on the 30th day 
April, 1843, aforesaid. 


Article 3. The payments aforesaid shall be made 
in the city of Mexico to such person as the United 
States may authorize to receive them, in gold or sil- 
ver money—but no circulation, export, nor other du- 
ties shall be charged thereon—and the Mexican go- 
vernment to take the risk, charges, and expenses of 
i transportation of the money to the city of Vera 

ruz. 


Article 4. The Mexican government hereby so- 
lemnly pledges the proceeds of the direct taxes of 
the Mexican republie for the payment of the instal- 
ments and interest aforesaid, but it is understood that 
whilst no other fund is thus specifically hypothecat- 
ed, that the government of the United States, by ac- 
cepting this pledge, does not incur any obligation 
to look for payment of those instalments and interest 
to that fund alone. 


Article 5. As this new arrangement, which is ene 
tered into for the accommodation of Mexico, will 
involve additional charges of freight, commission, 
&c. the government of Sextos hereby agrees to add 
two and one-half per centum on each of the afore- 
said payments on account of said charges. 


Article 6. A new convention shall be entered into 
for the settlement of all claims of the government 
and citizens of the U. States against the republic of 
Mexico which were not finally decided by the sole 
commission which met in the city of Washington, 
and of all claims of the government and citizens of 
Mexico against the United States. 


Article 7. The. ratifications of this convention 
shall be exchanged at Washington within three 
months after the date thereof, provided it shall ar- 
rive at Washington before the adjournment of the 
present session of congress; and, if not, then within 
one month after the meeting of the next congress of 
the United States. 


We do not know whether it be necessary to add 
that the convention, as concluded, was substantially 
approved, before its conclusion, by the representa- 
tives of a large majority in value of the parties im- 
mediately interested. The day isnot far distant, it 
will be observed, (30th April), when the first pay- 
ment uoder the convention is to be made in the city 
of Mexico. 


WESTERN ARMORY. Mr. Casey, member of 
congress from Illinois, writes that the commissioners 
have reported in favor of Fort Massac for the loca- 
tion of the western armory; that the president is in 
favor of that location, thinking it the best point in 
the west. Mr. Casey believes that the armory will 
be located at Massac, III. 


THE ARMY. 


Inlelligence. 7th Infantry—Major Nelson died at 
Tampa Bay on the 27th February. Captain Jacob 
Brow, of the 6th, being the senior captain of infan- 
try, becomes major of the 7th, and has been ordered 
to Baton Rouge as commandant of that port. 


fth Infantry—The transfer of captain Brown to 
ihe 7th as major, gives promotion to the following 
officers: 
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of the 


and the time of hold 
d the following mM 
esolved, That for the purpose of uniting the de- 
mocracy of the whole country, and making the great 
number of our eminent men an element of strength 
and not of division, we cordially adopt the proposi- 
tion of the democratic convention of the legislature 
land, and join in recommending a national 
to be held at Baltimore, on the first (or at 
the latest on the second) Monday in May, 1844. 
; Resolved, That the delegates to the ‘national con- 
verition from each state should be equal to the num- 
ber of its electoral votes for president; from Massa- 
chusetts, therefore, there should be twelve—two to 


ad 


of Mary! 
conven 


MEETING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

An adjourned meeting of the ‘democratic’? members 
assachusetts legislature was held on the 7th 
inst. They among other thi sed a pre 
rence for Mr. Van Buren, without nominating him, 
and in reference to the mode of choosing delegates, 
the national convention, 
‘ lutions: 


, expressed a prefe- 


transportation department above I found a degree of 
vassalage, which, as an engineer, I felt unworthy of 
the instruments I was compelled to make use of. 
Here we have the same uncompromising company— 
the same exacting contractor, o’erlabored wight.— 
Where, in the agricultural interest, the farmer is 
stricken out, and in the mercantile the banker, so in 
the transportation I strike out the contractor, and in- 
stead of the laborer being a mere hireling, I make 
him the possessor of the road wroughton. He is 
placed at once on a footing with the freehold agri- 
culturalist and the mercantile capitalist. You now 
have the ape of my plan; let us now enter into 
the detai: aamvea by you. It must have been ap- 
parent to you that the hardy sons of Erin, the most 
athletic men on earth, and emphatically the great 
transportation class of this country, were selected by 
me to work out my plan. Itis even wittily said that 
Ireland was intended by our all provident Creator as 
the grand nursery for all canal and railroad makers. 


be chosen far the state at large, by the next demo-| However this may be, I resolved, whoever made 
cratic state convention, the others to be chosen, one | these important works for me should own them, and 
from each congressional district, by district conven- | in all my operations as engineer have directed my at- 


tions. 





ASSOCIATED LABOR. 





tention to this very important result. 

Circumstances made me sufficiently acquainted 
l with a body of lrishmen equal to my experiment.— 
, But physical force without the aid of talent and capi- 





tal, was unavailing. I am happy to say that my 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE HON. H. | statement of the above proposition, and the adoption 


ELLSWORTH AND GEN. BRISBANE. 


Patent office, Dec. 8; 1842. 

Sr: I have noticed in the public papers with great 
pleasure your successful efforts in constructing a rail- 
road' without the use of much casb. 

Will a permit me to request you to state to me 
the ‘kind ‘of road, and the manner you have accom- 

ished this very desirable undertaking? In these 

ard times the community will, I think, be largely 
your debtor. 

In the west, where the bgp are'quite level, and 
the timber (oak) tall and straight, I have supposed 
associated labor might do something. Let me ask— 

1.. The cost per mile? 

2. The practicability of using horses; and how far 
in your opinion wooden tracks will answer, without 
so much eroding, as horse power only might be need- 
edonthem. | 

I want to learn the, cheapest construction. The 
western states are so deeply involved that they can 
never complete their works begun, or connect some 
now finished in different places without adopting your 
plan; therefore all the information you can give me 
will be gladly received. 


I beg you to aecept my last report wiih the patent 
office regulations and patentlaws. JI add also a pam- 
phlet on western improvements, which may interest 
you. 

Accept the assurance of my high respect and best 
wishes. HY. L. ELLSWORTH. 

Gen. 4. H. Brisbane, Georgia. 


Irwin county, Geo., Feb. 11, 1843. 
To the Hon. Henry Ellsworth, 

My peas sir: I was truly gratified on my return 
from the north to find your communication touching 
the gy pride arty now covering our extensive coun- 
try. lam satisfied that a general sympathy will con- 
tribute greatly to the common good. The experi- 
ment that we are making, and to which you particu- 
Jarly allude, is one which I trust will be attended 
with the best consequences, but I am desirous that its 
reputation should not antecede its real merits. For 
this reason your letter has been left unanswered so 
much longer than it should have been; for upon m 
return home many difficulties presented themselves, 
which threatened the most disastrous results; but the 
storm has now passed off, and without compromising 
any important feature of our plan of operations. To 
understand each other the more easily, allow me to 
premise that I divide labor into three distinct depart- 
ments—producing labor, transporting labor, and exchang- 
ing labor, and to a certain extent regard the laborers 
as of distinct classes. Each of these classes have 
had their separate modes of acting. The landlord 
interest is distinct from the farming—the farming 
from the day reer a ploard by it, the commercial 
‘capital furnished by the all puissant banker—the 
wholesale dealer—and the retailer, the transportation 
department, the corporate company, the contractor, 
and his immediate operatives. But these modes have, 
through the bias of our republican institutions, un- 
dergone sensible changes. For instance, no sooner 
does the agricultural emigrant reach your teeming 


west, than the two last functions, those of the farmer 


and day laborer, are merged in the one glorious pri- 


vilege of freehold proprietorship. With the mercan- 
tile interest the case 1s somewhat similar. Commu- 


nities organize proper fiscal agents: these are acces- 


sible to all, and the wisest or wittiest is the surest to 
exact tribute of his poor fellow exchanger. In the 


other, to allow this. 
the merchant. 


as his all. 


from 15 to 17 yards. 





And why not? to adduce a single argument. 
class be not distinct, which of the other two should} horse and then to steam. 
perform its duties? Not the agricultural surely? The| 2 1 would not advise the commencement of a 
seed-time and harvest are of too importunate a cha-| Work upon the stock labor principle upon less than 
racter, and succeed too rapidly. the one upon the] 29 per cent. of the estimated cost of the work furnish- 
Thesame objection holds with | €4 1n cash, and this will be required to cover the ex- 
The invoices and sales, with the| penses of food, clothing, tools, waggoning, &c. 
thousand contingencies balancing these are well cal-| _ 3- And lastly, to organize the force, that two years 
culated to employ the entire attention of the exchan-| Should suffice to accomplish the entire work, for any 
ger. Hence neither of these can control the impor- period longer than this exhausts the confidence of the 
tunate interests of transportation. , , 
can the delver, who works his two horses in the} 4. 1 read with great interest Det paper on the 
ditch, or in ihe tracks, even though he may own the | SUbject of western settlement. W 
fruit of his labor, be intrusted with the conduct of| 2 large district of land through which our road pass- 
the work labored on? I answer, without the slightest | ©) and we propose pedpling it with a white asis 
Whether as actual agent of transportation, population, as the climate is one of the most salubri- 
or simply as owner of the stock, no one is better cal-| US I know, and the soil calculated for sugar cane, 
culated to judge of its value, or to care for its wel- | the grape vine, the mulberry, and pasturage to an al- 
fare, than he who has wrought for it, or who owns it| ™0st unlimited extent. We do not claim the natu- 
Who, before this department was ta- ral richness of your valleys, as we are upon the ridges 
ken from the hands of the common waggoner of the Alleghanies, but our crops and herds are not 
managed its interest? These people themselves, and| &*Posed to the same trials from climate. Our grass- 
the case is not altered, when a charter is made to| ©S Temain green throughout the winter, and our plan- 
cover their operations, or rather to combine them. | ‘ations capable of being tended with nameless capi- 
So far my free labor principle has been confined to| ‘al: But I will not enter upon this interesting subject 
Irish laborers, as I have stated; but nothing could further at present, only promising that if you will 
prevent your German emigrants from adopting it, find my communication satisfactory, I will suggest in 
save that they are required for the culture of your| MY next, for the consideration of your western land- 
lands, and Heaven knows Ireland is prolific enough | holders, an eligible method of furnishing settlers with 
of her millions to monopolize the entire land carriage landed estates, and still retain for themselves a valu- 
upon my principle. 
You next ask of me the character of our work. 


with pins, one inch thick. 
stringer upon the cross tie, we bore a hole, two-inch 
diameter, through them, and bind them with.a wood- THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
This constitutes, with ties — 
of not less than a foot in diameter, a firm foundation DEBATE 
for the ribbon, and when the iron rail is superadded, 
it cannot be better placed than upon the ribbon. ‘ a 
The cost of graduation is 15 cents per yard, and} Onmotion of Mr. Cushing, the committee ac * 
when the excavation is made upon a loamy soil $2 50] ed to the consideration of the bill to provide — ie 
is easily made per day, as the laborer will displace} carrying into effect the treaty between the oem 
The task of a good axeman is| States and Great Brita concluded at Washing ‘ 
eight pieces 32 feet long of good timber, hewed on] on th 9th day of August, 1842. The bill having 
two sides only, as this is all that is required, in fact' been read. 


en pin of the same size. 


eee 


it is only necessary to hew the face to be placed up- 
permost, and simply beat off that which is to lie upon 
the crosstie, the points of bearing being only required 
to be callipinned to a pesnes thickness that they ma 
he flush. The cost of the four inch ribbon will be de- 
termined by your mills. The laying down of cross- 
ties and stringers we pa #5 per 100 feet for, to bring 
it to the same price with the excavation and embank- 
ment, and five men will complete 200 feet with ease 
in the day: 

The ribboning can be tressnailed down at $1 50 


per 100 when the work is done by experienced work. 
men. 


Thus you have all the data for determining your 
mills cost. It would be pevber in your dense coun. 
try to reduce the stock labor to $2 per day in all de- 
partments. Less than this will not satisfy the gene- 
ral run of laborers, when cash payments are offered 
by different interests. You inquire the performance 
of the horse. I have as yet made no satisfactory cal- 
culation on this head as we were too late this year 
for its cotton crop, but a burthen equal to the utmost 
effort of the horse makes little apparent impression 
upon the four inch rail. I would only observe here 
that when the latter was equal to the trade it would 
be equally so to employ steam. I am satisfied that 
in a new country the one should precede the other on 
the same track, of course, in time. 





of the important connection between the Gulf of I how answered your SS pak 2 round 
Mexico and the Atlantic, as my field of operations, aa 00 ong ne a ~ or “i yin 
secured the last two functions, and I have now con-| 2” ne th we ah ructure, should cover the entire 
stituted our transportation department within the eee eeere 

state of Georgia, as distinct an element of the body 1. That the grade of the road should not vary with 
enconomic, as either the agricultural or commercial. the power to be used, but tarn solely upon the ser- 
If this| Vice to be performed, Jooking first to the use of the 


But, you may ask, operatives. 


e have purchased 


able property in them. 


It} I send by the next mail a small paper edited in 
is intended for a 30,000 bale crop, but as this may be| connection with our works of improvement in this 
increased to 100,000 bales in a few years, we gradu-| southern country, and which I think your department 
ate our road to 30 feet per mile, lay a wooden struc-| will find of service. It is made cheap, that the im- 
ture down equal to the thrust and tonnage of an en-| portant interests of which it will treat, may be disse- 
gine power, and remain satisfied for the outset, to| minated at slight cost. I will exchange with you 
take one 30,000 bales to market with horse power,| for your interesting publications, which [ must re- 
y and over a wooden ribbon, instead of iron rail._—| quest you to send me at your earliest convenience, 
Should the cotton increase threefold, the simple ad-| and although I could not comply with your request, 
dition of iron upon the ribbon would be sufficient, | by answering yours time enough for your annual re- 
without changing the power; but when itreaches be-} port, it will not be the less acceptable to me from 
yond, the horses will be exchanged for steam: : 
I am satisfied that the tall oak timber of which| With sentiments of great regard, I am thas — 
you gag pe suit this species of construction ad-| ©"t servant, a ee ' 
mirably. Let the logs be procured 32 feet long, six > 
inches the width to anieh should be Cleaed by degrees, or about the fourth of a mile epee ' A 
hewing, and when hauled to the tracks, eight feet of | Vise the square ribbon, that the lamina ee 
the smaller end be taken off, and laid crossways at the baat ily. Ifthe 
distance of eight feet apart to sustain the remaining weather too much when placed horizonta ae rib- 
24 feet, which will constitute the stringer upon which horse is used fill the track to the surface o ae eed 
the ribbon, four inches square, is to be tressnailed to}.0 Within the rails. When steam is introduces, 
Instead of letting.in the|™™ and fill the outer part of the ditches. 


that account. So please send that also. 
P.S. Let the curvatures be never less than 4; 


may be placed vertically, as it exfoliates with the 








—_——---—— - ee 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEB. 28, 1843 
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aan. end ——_ . 
| up- Mr. McKeon obtained the floor. He said his in-| ried on under the French flag, whether that flag be when it may be useful that they should act in eon+ 
pon ntion was to express to this committee, as briefly | borne by ships really belonging to France, or mere- | cert.” , af 
lired 7 ible; the objections he had to the treaty, and| ly employed to protect foreign ships, The corresponding (the Sth) article in our treaty 
ma - un for voting against this approbation. His| ‘Pirates may hoist honorable colors: France can- | was as follows: 
sds. his) objection was that the treaty made during the not affirm that brigands have not borrowed hers; but} ‘Art. 8. The parties mutually stipulate that each 
ross- < summer, while it was intended, on the part of} it will never be with her knowledge that dishonor shall prepare, equip, and maintain in service, on the 
ring {his country, to be accepted as a settlement of all the | and crime find protection under the French flag. coast of Africa, a sufficient and adequate squadron, 
ank~ yestions between the United States and Great Bri-|. «The French government is resolved to prosecute | °F naval force of vessels, of suitable numbers and 
ease pre jeft open several of the most important questions | rigorously any of its subjects engaged in this barba- descriptions, to carry in all not less than eighty gus, 
petween us and Great Britain. [f gentlemen would | rous traffic. Numerous condemnations have al- |‘ enforce, separately and respectively, the laws, 
$1 50 refer to the despatch on the clerk’s table, and which | ready been pronounced; and the tribunals have pun- |" ights, and obligations, of each of the two countries, 
york- hadnot yet been printed, and met the public eye, they | jshed in all instances in which the crime could be | for the suppression of the slave trade; the said 
would find that in a conversation becween Mr. Eve-| proved againstthe criminals. ‘It would be horrible,’ | 8quadrons to be independent of each other; but the 
your ett, our minister in London, and Lord Aberdeen, | says the English memorial, ‘if the necessity of de- two governments stipulating, nevertheless, to give 
youn. | Mr. Everett had been informed by Lord Aberdeen | stroying human life should become the consequence | Such orders to the officers commanding their respec- 
li de- that Lord Ashburton would go to the United States/ of the necessity of concealing a traffic proscribed itive forces as shall enable them most effectually to 
zene- for the pacpors of settling all the questions between | by law.’ This just observation proves that French ct 1n concert and co-operation, upon mutual con- 
fered them and the United States; that it was not merely | jaw has been rigorously enforced; and the excess of Sultation, as exigincies may arise, for the attain- 
vance an overture, but that he should Ni out prepared to} orye} precautions taken by the slave traders to con- | ment of the true object of this article; copies of all 
y cal- settle all these questions. Mr. McK. would notenu-| geal their victims proves most decisively the vigi- bee orders to be communicated by each government 
year merate them, but it was well known that there were | Jance of our government. ak tot e other, respectively. : 
tmost several questions which yet remained open. “A law which prompts such enormities, to enuble | Did not these two provisions (he asked) amount to 
>ssion Unfortunately, a most serious question was left | the delinquent to evade the punishment of that law, the same thing? There was a mutual co-operation 
» here open, and already (Mr. McK. was understood to| may be deemed somewhatsevere; nevertheless, the in both cases. Although it was not provided for in 
vould say) one of the objections to the treaty had been re-| French government is resolved to augment the legal our. treaty so directly in form, it was the same in fact. 
| that alized. He referred particularly to the settlement | penalties, as soon as the public mind shall be prepar- This treaty must evidently have been framed to cor- 
er On of the question of the right of visit, as claimed by the | ed for the change, and consequently, when the legis- | respond with the Quintuple treaty, and did corres- 
British government and always opposed by the United | lative chambers are enabled to renew the discussion | pond with it as nearly as possible. The secret of 
States. If gentlemen would refer to the last despatch | of the slave trade. Itis painful, but atthe same this arrangement he was trying to find out. Lord 
eth sent to the president they would see that this ques-| time useful to remark, that all foreign interference | Aberdeen’s despatch, dated December 20, 1841, was 
ayn, tion remained exactly where it had been, years ago, | augments the difficulties of the French government, as pert as any one could well imagine. He told 
cate - and no one would suppose that a single word of cor-| and tends to retard the object which all men of ge- | Mr. Everett that on this day (no matter what the 
ot  yespondence or negotiation had taken place. If they | nerous feeling are anxious to see attained.” _ _|United States might do) the treaty of alliance 
y with referred to. the document sent by the presidentatthe| At that time (continued Mr. McKeon) they failed had been signed between the different powers, and 
@ sere | —s- ¢ommencement of the session, they would find notone | to carry out their negotiations for a mutual right of |recited the despatch of Lord Palmeston, in which 
of the ' word in reference to this 8th article of the treaty, on|search. In 1822 or 1823 had comme up the famous he said that this right of visitation would be insist- 
| _ which they were now called to appropriate a large | treaty referred to in alate debate in the house of ed on. 
; Of a  gumofmoney. And this became more extraordinary | commons by sir Robert Peel, in which they had giv-| go far as Mr. McK. had understood the message 
s than when they knew that the very question involved in this | en tha British government something like the mutual | of the president, the treaty was to have been a sub- 
rnish- 8th article had been, since 1814 not only a serious! right of search. [Mr. McK. read an extract from | etatente for the difficulty which had prevailed in refe- 
he ex- . question in Europe, butin the United States. By re-| the language of Mr. Van Buren on the subject of the | rence to this alleged mutual rightof search. He t 
ference to the documents on his table it would be| Panama mission, relative tothe unfortunate conse- | proposed to show how much in opposition to each i 
) years found that the British archives were crowdedwith cor-| quences of making any such connexions.] In 1832) other were this message of the president and the lan- i 
or any _ respondence between that government. and several! or 1833 (continued Mr. McK.) the British govern- | guage of Sir Robert Peel in the house of commons 
of the other governments, in endeavoring to make some ar-| ment had succeeded in making a treaty with the 'and how unfortunately our government had Leas ai 
rangement in relation to the right of search and,of| French government, which at that moment (he was | brought in conflict with that of Great Britain in # 
on the _ visiton the coast of Africa, for the purpose of sup-| understood to say) the opposition in the chamber of | this matter. The president, in his message, said: { 
chased 3 ressing’the slave trade. But when they came to the| deputies were endeavoring to have annulled. In1834) «The examination or wisitation of the marehent pS 
i pass- ; nited States not one word was said by the president | agents on the partof France and of Great Britain | vessels of one nation by the cruisers of another. for : 
e basis : on this subject. had come again to the United States when the state | any purposes except those known and acknowledged ; 
alubri- The house might be surprised at Mr. McK.’s ob-| department was in the hands of Mr. Forsyth, and | by the law of nations, under whatever restraints or i 
r cane, jecting to the appropriation for the execution of a! made application on this subject. Various ome ‘regulations it may take place, may lead to dange- 
an al- treaty which was the supreme law of the land; but) tions had then been made by the United States. Here | rous results. It is far better, by Gide suaneis Ane. 
p natu- he held that this house, in the matter of appropria-' was the language of Mr. Forsyth in his letter tosir| percede any supposed necessity, or any aN i 
ridges tions, had a perfect right to make or withhold them. | Charles R. Vaughan on the subject: | such examination or visit. Satekiapaman avid scala 
are not He advanced, on this point, no new doctrine;he only; ‘The undersigned does not intend to invite a dis- | ehant vessel by an armed cruiser is always a delicate il 
r grass- ___ stood on the ground with the opposers of Jay’s treaty, | cussion of the subject. He is sensible that new and | proceeding, apt to touch the point of national ho- 
ir plan- _ and he now made the prophecy that the same unpo-| extended arrangements might be offered consistent | nor, as well as to affect the interests of individuals 
S$ capi- ' pularity which had attended that measure would be| with the principle of conventional prevention, to! jt has been thought, therefore, expedient, not onl 
subject found following the treaty that had been made dur-| lessen the difficulties that have been suggested. He jin accordance with the stipulations oll thn duane of 
a will | ingthelastyear. He trusted that the name of Wash- | would cheerfully aid his Britannic majesty’s minis-| Ghent, but at the same time as removing all pretext 
‘gest in _ _ ington, who had left to them the advice not to form} ter in devising them, if the opinion had not been | on the part of others for violating the immunities of 
n Jand- | political connexions of any kind, would not be asso-| definitively formed not to make the United States a|the American flag upon the seas, as they exist and 
rs with ciated with this treaty, made as it had been. Let it| party to any convention on the subject of the slave | are defined by the law of naflane. to aan ne mae 
a valu- on — be the name of men by whom it had been | trade. Itis pplioras, sk by a hg 2 saeesiee of | articles now submitted to the senate. 
' made: call it the Ashburton treaty, or by the name/|its own means ol detecting and punishing those; ,, ~" ‘ 
lited in of that gentleman who had shown Mimself the faith-| American citizens who violate its laws, the govern- sin fin Prec ttrgA ae ny  obihe am 
in this ful ally of the British in the last war, as he had now! ment will best perform its duties to the people of the | 56 ie jaw of rete or it vid s ahaiehe the rules 
irtment done. Let it stand in his name, and not in the name | United States and its obligations to the interests of | oF the two vovernments A eh es m8 y that each 
the im- of Washington. the world.” of Africa a cadiclene ‘ s on eer sn on the coast 
e disse- Siuce 1815 the British government had been en-| They were then driven back, said Mr. McK. and! veametideldrthe oe aeeors ve debi separately 
ith you gaged, under the plea of humanity, to extend their| When the present administration, he continued, had |}, . sae daeuainke fai the 4 send’? y iprewe of 
ust re- maritime power. At the congress of Vienna they| come in, this. principle.of treaties had become the trade.” ppression of the slave 
nience, had held forth the doctrine, among other religious| subject of discussion. It had been well known to Sadecaas: We anti Sinemet 
equest, acts, that they had engaged in the suppression of the | the United States that the object wasto getusinto| (ri. 1 dintenhemdatin e wr f ¢ ents 
vual re slave trane. The manner in which it was to be ef-| this in some way. If gentlemen would refer to the| ., mons Pere fre: p> we nadbseaty om mye > “y house of 
1e from fected was left untouched, and that congress adjourn-| documents they would find that Lord Palmerston | (oo tended for in the despatch r L 1S ~ A Visitation 
ed without any way being pointed out. The British | spoke of this as a proposition to enter intoa ‘‘Chris-| - 1+ been vetilemutithed: ane wr pF sabi ete has 
r obedi- government, not satisfied with that, had madea pro-|tian league,” and that Lord Arberdeen called ita] de no coining shinai ry et , Nn er ty 
\NE. position to the Spanish government, about the year] “holy alliance.” They had not been able to enter| |; les aid dowede dhe: deaties Ow P 9h aid © prin- 
than 4} 1817, for the mutual right of search, and for the first | into this alliance directly with this government, but m4 snes wares sige P Ch ° f or nan ara 
. Tad- time the right of reciprocal visit was given. . They | it had been done indirectly, and Mr. McK. submitted of the house. ] - (Cheers from both sides i 
ie wood had applied to the French government, and the duke that we were worse off than those nations who had Pre : ; is 
vith the of Richilieu, thinking that the right of visit, or of | come into this direct arrangement by the Quintuple With respect to the treaty which we have en- 4 
If the search, whatever it might be, would become asource | treaty. He proposed to compare the provisions of tered into with the United States, in signing that : 
the rib- of controversy, had refused to accede to it. In 1822] the 8th article of our treaty with the corr: sponding treaty we consider that we have abandoned no right tf 
oduced, they had again presented the subject to the congress | provisions in the Quintuple treaty. The 3d article of visitation. We did not understand from the U. hi 
of Verona; and if gentlemen would refer to the pro-| of this (the Quintuple) treaty provided that— States that they entered into that treaty with any en- ef 
. position of the Duke of Wellington, and tothe answer| ‘‘Each of the high contracting parties which may gagement from us to abandon the right of visitation, 
by the representative of the French goverment, they | choose to employ cruisers for the suppression of the which is not necessarily connected with the ques- 
IN» Would be struck with the similarity of the position of | slave trade and to exercise the mutual right of search, tion of the slave trade. We thought it was a step 
that government with that of our government in this | reserves to itself to fix, according to its own conve-| '!" advance when the United States professed a readi- 
case, and the answer of the French government] nience, the number of the ships of war which shall | N€ss to detach a naval force to the coast of Africa 
3, 1843 should have been ours. be employed on the service stipulated in the second for the purpose of suppressing the slave trade:— 
roceed-. Mr. McK. went on to read from the reply of the| article of the present treaty, as well as the stations she did not acvept the detachment of that naval 
ide for French Seen to the memorial of the} on which the said ships shall cruise.” af as an equivalent for any right which we claim- 
United duke of Vellington on the subject of the slave trade,} And the fifth article of the same treaty provided | ©¢- 
hington as follows. This, he said, was the answer: that— There they were, in direct conflict. We had gain- 
having The English memorial affirms that. this odious} ‘The cruisers of the high contracting parties shall | ed, continued Mr. McK. (after some remarks which, 
Contraband traffic in human flesh is especially car-} mutually afford to each other assistance in all cases | from his turning away, were lost at the reporter’s 
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tary tribunal, two months after the triumphant de- 
feat of the British, more than six weeks after the 
general had written to the secretary of war that the 
country was delivered from the enemy, and after 
authentic though not official intelligence of peace 
had been received. Let it be observed, too, that he 
was tried by a court composed of officers of the re- 
gular army, whereas. if he was a soldier at all, he 
was of the militia, and by the rules for their govern- 
ment, (see Gordon’s Digest, p. 671, sec. 2,408,) 
should have been tried by officers of the militia. 


In fact, he was no soldier at all, not having served 
in the ranks on any occasion, and being expressly ex- 
empted, as a member of the legislature, by the law 
of Louisiana, without limitation as to the session of 
that body, (see Martin's Digest, title militia,) which 
law of Louisiana is in pursuance of the Jaw of con- 
gress of March 8, 1792, sec. 2. — 

On the Lith, he was acquitted by the court but 
was stiJl kept in confinement by Gen. Jackson, and 
not discharged until official intelligence of the peace 
was received. On the same day (the 11th March,) 
Judge Hall, who doubtless owed his escape from a 
court martial to the acquittal of Louallier, was, by 
order of Gen. Jackson, conducted by a military 
guard about four miles from New Orleans, and there 
“set at liberty.” On the 14th, the general published 
his general orders, disapproving the sentence of the 
court martial, justifying his declaration of martial 
law, and claiming his right, under the constitution, 
to suspend the habeas corpus by such declaration. 

On the 22d of March, official information of the 
peace having been previously received, the law re- 
established, and the judge at liberty, the district 
court of the United States again met, when the affi- 
davits of Col. Arbuckle, Major Winston, and others, 
being taken in open court, a rule was laid on Gen. 
Jackson to show cause why an attachment should not 
be awarded against him for a contempt, in wresting 
froin the clerk an original paper of the court, in dis- 
obeying the writ of habeas corpus, and imprisoning 
the judge. 

All the proceedings on the part of the court ap- 
pear to have been according to the proper and recog- 
nised forms. The general offered an answer, part of 
which objected to the jurisdiction and course of pro- 
ceeding, but the residue was, as he himself styles it, 
‘an exposition of his conduct on every occasion in- 
to which it may be drawn in question.”” The court 
would not allow this to be recorded; but, after cir- 


cumspect deliberation, declared that “the party: 


might take legal grounds to show that the attach- 
ment should not issue, or take exception to the mode 
of proceeding, or prove, from the affidavits offered, 
that the facts charged do not amount toa contempt.” 
Being satisfied that an attachment should issue, in- 
terrogatories were proposed to the general, which he 
refused to receive or make any answer to; where- 
upon, the court sentenced him to pay a fine of one 
thousand dollars. This fine the general paid; and 
thus was atonement made for the violated majesty 
of the law and the outraged rights of the citizen. 
Your committee think it is due to both that the fine 
should not be refunded; that the legislature should 
not reverse a judicial sentence which nobly vindi- 
cates the first principles of civil liberty, and sustains 
the supremacy of the civil authority. 

In his general order of the 14th March, 1815, gen. 
Jackson expressly claimed the right to establish 
martial law, and to suspend the habeas corpus, in 
these words: ‘“‘The constitution of the United States 
secures to the citizen the most vaiuable privileges, 
yet the same constitution contemplates the necessity 
of suspending the exercise of some in order to se- 
cure the continuance of all. If it authorises the 
suspension of the habeas corpus in certain cases, it 
thereby impliedly admits the operation of martial 
law, when, in the event of rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety may require it. To whom does the 
declaration of this law belong? To the guardian of 
the public safety—to him who is to conduct the ope- 
rations against the enemy, whose vigilance is to des- 
cry danger, and whose arms are to repel it?” 

This claim of power for a military commander is 
so directly in violation of the constitution of the 
United States, the fundamental principles of free 

overnment, and the spirit of all our institutions—it 
is so replete with future danger to our liberties, and 
may be so perverted to other dangerous consequen- 
ces—that the committee feel bound to expose its ut- 
ter fallacy. 

To sustain such a claim of power, examples must 
not be drawn from despotic times, or from absolute 
governments, where the monarch pretends to rule 





by divine right; where he, as Louis XIV, said, is the 
state, and the people are his dependent subjects, who , 
derive their rights only from his grace and favor. | 

There is no martial law known to the laws of the! 
United States but such as congress has provided for | 
the government of the army. That other martial’ 


law, which Gen. Jackson claimed a right to estab- 
lish, was never acknowledged in our country, and 
has never been tolerated in England since the time of 
William III., more than one hundred and fifty years 
since, when, in the declaration of rights, it was pro- 
vided, ‘that the pretended power of suspending laws 
and the execution of Jaws by regal authority, with- 
out consent of parliament, 1s illegal; and “that the 
pretended power of dispensing with laws by regal 
authority, as it hath been assumed and exercised of 
late, is illegal.” These declarations were afterwards, 
to make assurance doubly sure, incorporated in the 
bill of rights. (See De Lolme on the constitution, 
Stephens’ edition.) Hume, in history of England, 
(5 vol. 454,) in stating the instruments of power and 
oppression employed by the Tudors and the Stuarts, 
after describing the terrible jurisdictions of the 
courts of Star Chamber and High Commission, says: 
‘“‘But martial law went beyond even these two courts, 
in a prompt, arbitrary, and violent method of de- 
cision. Whenever there was any insurrection or 
public disorder, the crown employed martial law; 
and it was during that time exercised, not only over 
the soldiers, but over the whole people. Any one 
might be punished as a rebel, or an aider and abet- 
tor of rebellion, whom the provost-martial or lieu- 
tenant of the country pleased to suspect.” 

It was with this martial law which the declara- 
tion of rights put to an end in England, and which it 
was reserved for a country, where the people are 
the source of all power, to see revived and enforced 
by a republican general. This sort of martial law 
has no fixed boundaries, no prescribed principles. 
“It is,” says Blackstone, (1 vol. 413,) ‘‘built on no 
settled principles, but it is wig arbitrary im its 
decisions, and is, in truth, no law, but something in- 
dulged rather than allowed as a law—a temporary 
excrescence bred out of the distemper of the state.” 


Lord Loughborough, in 1792, (2 H. Black. 99,) 
declared that this vast, vague, and most dangerous 
power had no existence in England. “Jt was con- 
trary to the constitution, and had been for a century 
totally exploded.” So are the authorities in our 
own country. 

In Lamb’s case, Judge Bay, of South Carolina, 
said: “lf by martial law is to be understood that 
dreadful system, the law of arms, which in former 
times was exercised by the king of England and his 
lieutenants, when his word was the law and his will 
the power by which it was exercised, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that such a monster could not exisi 
in this land of liberty and freedom.” 

So, too, in a case which was very carefully consi- 
dered and ably argued by the supreme court of Lou- 
isiana (1 Con. Rep. of Louisiana, 158,) in 1815, 
Judge Martin declared that the proclamation of 
martial Jaw, “if intended to suspend the functions 
of the court or its members, is an attempt to exer- 
cise powers exclusively vested in the legislature,” 
and ‘‘is in this respect null and void.” Judge Der- 
bigny, in the same case, said that ‘‘the proclamation 
of the martial law cannot have had any other effect 
than that of placing under military authority all the 
citizens subject to military service. To give it any 
larger extent, would be trampling upon the consti- 
tution and Jaws of our country.” If there is any 
principle distinguished as inseparable from the char- 
acter of our institutions, it is the subordination of 
the military to the civil authority. It is of the es- 
sence of a free government, and liberty cannot be 
said to have any guaranty where this principle does 
not prevail. The constitution of the United States 
establishing a government of limited and granted 
powers, does not contain an enumeration of all the 
powers prohibited by it; but the third article of the 
amendment provides that no soldier in time of peace 
shall be quartered in any house without consent of 
the owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to 
be prescribed by law—a provision which shows the 
jealousy with which our fathers looked on the mili- 
tary power, and their determination to keep it with- 
in the control of law. It does not, as Judge Der- 
bigny said in the case before mentioned, “provide 
that, in times of public danger, the executive power 
shail reign to the exclusion of all others. It does 
not trust into the hands of a dictator the reins of the 
government.” “If it had, the states would have re- 
jected a constitution stained with a clause so threat- 
ening to their liberties.” 

Their constitutions contain the most positive pro- 
visions against the supremacy of the military power, 
which it was their intention, at all times and under 
all circumstances, to keep in strict subjection to the 
law. They were not likely to intend otherwise, 
when inthe Declaration of Independence which they 
had not yet forgotten, they had denounced the king 
of England for affecting to render the military inde- 
pendent of and superior to the civil oye 

jn Maryland the declaration of rights says (sec. 7) 





that no power of suspending laws, or the execution 


et 


of Jaws, unless by or derived from the legislature 
ought to be exercised and allowed; and (sec. 27) that 
in all cases and at ail times the military ought to be 
ca strict subordination to and control of the gj. 
vil power. 

In Massachusetts the constitution declares that “the 
military power shall always be held in exact subordi. 
nation to the civil authority and be governed by it.” 
Similar provisions are found in the constitutions of 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Pennsylva. 
nia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and other siates. 
and all, it is believed, prohibit the suspension of the 
habeas corpus except by the legislative authority, 


This doctrine of necessity, which at one time js 
said to abrogate the constitution and all laws, and at 
another to justify the invasion of a part of the citi. 
zens’ privileges that the rest may be preserved, has 
long been known as the tyrant’s plea. 

From what has been said of the history of public 
liberty in England, it is seen that it is not tolerated 
there, no matter what may be the distemper of the 
times; and while it is palpably incompatible with 
the principles of American freedom. it is also direct. 
ly met and expressly denied by the constitutional 
provisions and judicial decisions above mentioned. 

The country may, in consideration of great seryj. 
ces and upon atonement made, excuse the individual] 
who has violated these constitutional principles; by; 
whenever they yield submissively to the invasion of 
these rights, whenever they are prepared to admit 
the tyrant’s plea, they are fit only to be the tyrant’s 
slaves. 

General Jackson, however, claimed the right, un. 
der the constitution, to suspend the habeas corpus, 
and thus, by implication, to declare martial Jaw.— 
Let us examine this source of authority. It has al- 
ready been said that the constitutions of most, if not 
al], the states declare that the suspension of the ha- 
beas corpus shall only be by legislative authority. 

So also is the constitution of England, as declared 
by parliament on the celebrated bill of rights, and it 
is worthy of remark that from that time to the pre- 
sent, a period of more than one hundred and fifty 
years, the habeas corpus has never been suspended 
by regal or military authority. In the time of Wil- 
liam IIJ. and of Anne, during the struggles against 
the house of Hanover, the stormy periods of the 
French revolutions, and of the riots succeeding the 
peace of 1815, parliament has interfered and sus 
pended the habeas corpus by limited and well-guard- 
ed laws. Even during the pretender’s invasion, a 
period of great national peril and of universal dis- 
mayinsome parts of the kingdom, the duration of 
the suspension was fixed by law, and the only effect 
was to allow the detention of dangerous individuals, 
not their trial by courts martial. That clause of the 
constitution of the United States which relates to the 
subject is found in the first article, which contains 
the enumeration and the prohibition of powers to 
congress. It is in these words, article }, section 9: 
“The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when, incase of rebellion 
or invasion, the public safety may require it.” This 
power of suspension is in itself a legislative power. 
The law-making power is the law-repealing or sus- 
pending power. ‘The prohibition of repeal in this 
case is on congress, and of consequence the allow- 
ance of suspension in the case of invasion or rebel- 
lion, is to congress. It is the duty of congress to 
make, repeal, or suspend laws—of the executive and 
his subordinate to execute them. It would be an ano- 
maly in our system of government, disgraceful to us, 
and {utterly subversive of our boasted freedom, if 4 
construction should obtain which would wrest from 
the representatives of the people one of their pecu- 
liar powers and confer it on any military commander, 
who, at his own uncontrolled discretion, upon any 
necessity of which he should be the sole judge, 
might reverse the fundamental maxim of our insti 
tutions, and set up the military above the civil power. 

It would be still ‘more monstrous, if, besides sus 
pending the habeas corpus and detaining the citizen, 
he should claim to try and execute him by martial 
law, which is not tolerated even in the realm of 
England nor in any country except where despotism 
reigns. We are not without the lights of ndicial 
construction on this point. In the case of Bollman 
and Swartwout (4 Cranch, and 2 Cond. Rep. of Sup- 
court, 47) the supreme court so decided on a motion 
for a habeas corpus, and judge Marshall said: “If at 
any time the public safety should require the sus- 
pension of the powers vested by this act in the courts 
of the United States, it is for the legislature to say 
so. The question depends on political considerations, 
on which the legislature 1s to decide. Until the le- 
gislative will be expressed, this court can only see 
its duty and must obey the Jaws.” This doctrine |S 
fully recognised by the supreme court of Louisiane 
in the case before referred to. They declare the 
idea to be preposterous that a military commander 
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may, “by his own authority, suspend the functions of 
the civil magistrate,” and “destroy the tribunal es- 
tablished by Jaw as the asylum of those oppressed by 
military despotism.” 

We must not forget that General Jackson not on- 
jy claimed to suspend the habeas corpus, but dur- 
ing such forcible suspension to try a citizen upon a 
charge of libel before a military court, under that 
yague and vast power called martial law, which was 
ytterly exploded in England one» hundred and fifty 
years ago,and which never had the shadow of an 
existence in this country.* 

But General Jackson contended that New Orleans 
was his camp, and therefore he had the right to eus- 
pend the habeas corpus, and enforce martial law 
within its limits. To this it was well replied by 


abuse of words cannot change the situation of things; 
that the transformation of the city itself into acamp 
by the mere declaration of the general, is no more 
to be conceived than would the transformation of the 
camp into the city by the same means.” What is a 
camp but the portion of ground occupied temporari- 
ly by an army while in the field? During the inva- 
sion, the camp of General Jackson was several miles 
below the city; and after the retreat of the enemy, 
General Carroll had his camp about four miles above 
the city. The head quarters of the commander-in- 
chief, were indeed, at New Orleans; but the troops 
there had been withdrawn from the field, though still 
in service, and it was no more the camp than Gen. 
Carroll’s camp was the city. But if it had been his 
camp, there is nothing so holy in such a place that it 
may not be reached by the habeas corpus. There is 
no spot in the United States where the birthright of 
the American citizen can be nullified or suspend- 
ed except by law. The 14th clause of the judiciary 
act (see Gordon’s Digest, 106) provides that ‘‘all the 
courts of the United States may issue writs of scire 
facias, habeas corpus, and all other writs not specially 
provided for by statute, which may be necessary for 
the exercise of their respective jurisdictions, and 
agreeable to the principles and usages of law; and 
either of the justices of the supreme court, as well 
as the judges of the district courts, may grant writs 
of habeas corpus for the purpose of inquiring into the 
cause of commitment, but writs of habeas corpus 
shall in no case extend to prisoners in jail, unless 
they are in custody under, or by color of, the autho- 
rity of the United States, or are committed for trial 
before some court of the same,” &c. Here is the 
sole restriction, and it is manifestly intended to pre- 
vent a collision of federal and state authority.— 
Whether Louallier was in a jail, or in a military 
prison, in or out of the camp, it is presumed that he 
was confined under color of the authority of the 
United States, as alleged to be vested in one of their 
generals, and, if so, it cannot be doubted that he 
would be reached by the writ. Judge Marshall has said 
that though the power to award the writ be given by 
written law, we must look to the common law for 
the meaning of the term. (Bollman’s case, 2 con- 
densed reports, supreme court, 38.) If we look for its 
meaning into the English history, we shall find that it 
has always been the palladium of English liberty, 
and that, from the time cf Magna Charta to that of 
Charles II, there was a constant struggle on the part 
of the crown to curtail its benefits to gratify the lusts 
of ambition. A dependent judiciary is apt to be 
corrupted by the power at whose mercy it is; and ac- 
cordingly we find that until the English judges were 
made independent, in the reign of illiam If, 
the habeas corpus was occasionally shorn of its ulili- 
ty by the instruments of the crown. ‘These evils 
were so apparent,” says De Lolme, “that parliament 
were obliged to restore the ancient law for the pro- 
tection of liberty,” by what is commonly called the 
habeas corpus act, passed in the time of Charles II. 
This act made it,among other things, imperative on 
the judge to grant the writ even during vacation; 
made him liable to a penalty of £500 for illegally 
denying it; and authorized the writ to run into places 
previously privileged. The propriety of this was 
unquestionable, for ‘the arbitrary discretion of any 
man is the law of tyrants; in the best it is often ca- 
price; in the worst it isevery vice, folly, and passion 
to which human nature is liable.’? Such was the ha- 
be ascorpus before and at the time when introduced 
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_ Nore 1.—In his letter to the editors of the Globe, pub- 
lished 28th June, 1842, the general denies that Louallier 
was arrested fora libel, but the record of the court martial 
shows that he was charged before them for “publishing a 
wilful and corrupt libel.” 

Nore 2.—No suspension of the habeas corpus has ever 

en authorized by congress. In 1807 Mr. Giles report- 
ed in the senate of the United States a bill for its suspen- 
sion, which passed the senate, but was rejected in the 

Ouse by a vote of 113 to 19. See 3 senate journal, Jan- 
wary 22, 1807, pp. 127, 130, 131; 5 Journal H. R., Janu- 


into our system by the English constitution,} and thus 
was judge Hall bound to do precisely that for which 
he was imprisoned by General Jackson? 

In England, it is wel! established that all courts of 
a military kind are held in strict subordination to the 
ordinary tribunals. These latter will take cogni- 
zance of any abuse of authority committed by courts 
martial, even upon a soldier who 1s liable to the mi- 
litary law. De Lolme (page 982) mentions a cu- 
rious case, in which lieutenant Frye, of the marires, 
v'ho had been illegally convicted by a court martial 
in the West Indies, and was sentenced to fifteen years’ 
imprisor.ment, meeting with the president of the 
court in England, sued him, and recovered a thou- 
sand pounds damages—the judge, at the trial, inform- 
ing him that he might bring his action against any of 
the members of the court whom he could meet with. 
He accordingly instituted suits against two other 
members who were then in England, and sitting on 
another court martial. They were arrested just as 
the court broke up. This was resented by all the 
court as an insult. They met, and passed resolutions 
which the judge advocate was directed to lay before 
the king. In these resolutions they asserted that, by 
this proceeding, the order, discipline, and government 
of his majesty’s armies, by sea, were dissolved, &c. 
The altercation lasted a long time, but the military 
power were at last glad to submit, and sent a writ- 
ten apology to chief justice Willes, signed by seven- 
teen officers, admira!’s and other members of the 
court. The judge read their letter in open court, 
and directed it to be recorded in the Remembrance 
office, ‘“‘as a memorial to the present and future ages 
that whoever set themselves above the law, will, in 
the end, find themselves mistaken.” 

It only remains for the committee to inquire into 
the nature and extent of the court’s power to pun- 
ish for contempts. The doctrine on this subject is 
not modern. It is not the offspring of common-law 
technicality, of judicial usurpation, or of profession- 
al bigotry. It isa very ancient doctrine, founded on 
common sense, and probably coeval with the organ- 
ization of courts of justice, to whose existence and 
administration it is indispensable. In Anderson and 
Dunn’s (6 Wheaton) case, the supreme court said 
that ‘courts of justice are universally acknowledged 
to be vested, by their very creation, with power to 
impose silence, respect, and decorum in their pre- 
sence, and submission to their lawful mandates;” and 
this principle belongs as well to the civil law as to 
the English common law, and has, indeed, been as- 
sumed and exercised, for the same reason, by the 
house of representatives itself, in the instance of one 
of the parties whose case is above cited. 

Whether congress, by their legislation on this sub- 
ject, only sanctioned and limited existing or implied 
powers, or, in fact, created and conferred these 
powers, it is not necessary to inquire, though it 
would be very easy to answer. It is sufficient that, 
in the seventeenth section of the judiciary act pass- 
ed in 1789, the courts of the United States are em- 
powered to “punish, by fine and imprisonment, at 
their discretion, all contempts of authority in any 
cause or hearing before them, and make and estab- 
lish all necessary rules for the orderly conducting bu- 
siness in the same.” Here the power ts granted, and 
if not limited in its extent, and controlled in its ad- 
ministration by the common law from which it is 
said to have been borrowed, it is to be limited and 
controlled only by judicial discretion. The courts 
of the United States, however, not grasping at pow- 
er, have always followed the rules of English law 
on this subject, except where restrained by statute, 
as was done in 1831, by the act of March 2, where 
it was provided that ‘‘the power of the courts to,in- 
flict summary punishment for contempts of court 


the misbehavior of any person or persons in the 
presence of said courts, or so near thereto as to ob- 
struct the administration of justice, &c. and the dis- 
obedience of any of the officers, &c. or any other per- 
son or persons, to any lawful writ, process, order, rule, 
decree, orcommand of the said courts.” This recogni- 


rily such contempts as disobedience of a habeas corpus. 


The power of the courts, before this statute, was 
such as the English courts possessed; for, when the 


lish law on the subject that they were to look for the 
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tit was one of Mr. Jefferson’s objections to the con- 
stitution that the suspension of this writ was ever to be 
allowed, even by congress. In the 2d volume of his 
works, page 274, he declared himself in favor of “the 
eternal and unremitting force of the habeas corpus laws.” 
And in pages 343 and 344 of the same, he sa‘s of the 
constitution—“It is a good canvass in which some 





ary 26, 1807, pp. 650, 551, 552. 
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shall not be construed to extend to any cases except | 


ses, as already existing, the power of punishing summa- 


judiciary act gave to them the power to punish for | animadvert. 
contempts, without limitation, it was from the Eng- | that a bill should be submitted, with such a report 


strokes only want retouching.” Tothe suspension of of the case. ‘ : 
the habeas corpus he was opposed, eveu in insurrections | have been recreant to their duty if they had shrunk 
ebelleons. 


rules of construction and modes of proceedings.— 
(See 1 Gallison’s Reports, 490. also 1 Kent’s Com.) 
By this statute certain constructive contempts were 
abolished; but the courts retained the power ‘‘to in- 
flict summary punishment” for disobedience of their 
process, such as a writ of habeas corpus. As to the 
mode of proceeding adopted by judge Hall, it has 
been objected that he followed the rules of the com- 
mun law instead of the civil law, or the law of 
Louisiana; and that he did not allow the intervention 
of a jury. To which it may be replied, that, by the 
act of March 2, 1793, the United States courts have 
the right to regulate their practice in such manner 
as shall be fitand necessary for the advancement of 
the ends of justice, and especially, to that end, to 
| prevent delays in its proceedings. The 34th section 
of the judiciary act is considered a legislative re- 
cognition of the principles of universal jurispru- 
dence, as to the operation of the local law, but not 
as applying to the practice and process of courts.— 
(10 Wheaton, 1.) Judge Hall, therefore, was not 
bound to regulate his proceedings in this case by the 
practice of the Louisiana courts, though, in fact, his 
mode of proceeding and theirs were precisely the 
same. The power of the Louisiana courts to pun- 
ish for contempt has been given and limited by sta- 
tute. As to the mode of proceeding, there is no pro- 
vision in the Jaw. But they adopt, and do always 
follow, the English forms in this particular. quoting 
and acknowledging the authority of the English 
courts and law writers. (See Martin’s Reports, vol. 
1, page 102, 105.) They no more allow the inter- 
vention of a jury in such cases than did judge Hall. 
They inflict “summary punishment,” as our statute 
says; and if the civil law had been the only law of 
Louisiana, which 1s by no means the fact, it would 
have made no difference, because the intervention of 
juries was unknown to that code. As to judge Hall’s 
sitting in a case of contempt against himself, it is suffi- 
cient'to say that it could not be otherwise. No court 
can take cognizance of a contempt but that against 
which it is committed; and if there be only one judge, 
as in the district court, he must necessarily sit in the 
case, or the contempt, however flagitious, must go 
/unpunished. As to thedelay in punishing the con- 
tempt, this was owing to General Jackson’s impris- 
oning, and subsequently banishing the judge from 
New Orleans. In fact, judge Hall adopted the most 
liberal rules of proceeding known in such cases; and 
the committee see no reason to reproach him with 
arbitrary or vindictive conduct. 

The conclusions to which the committee have 
come are, that martial law was declared at New Or- 
leans by General Jackson without law, and in viola- 
tion of the constitution of the United States; that its 
continuance up to March 14, 1815, was not only un- 
sanctioned by law, but not excusable by necessity; 
that the arrest and imprisonment of Louallier for 
publishing an article in the Louisiana Courier, wasa 
violation of that right of the citizen to discuss with- 
out fear the conduct of those in power whichis in- 
separable from the idea of a free people, and a re- 
vival of the worst features of the sedition law; that 
his trial by a court martial was in violation of the 
laws of the United States and of the state of Loui- 
siana, which exempted him from all military ser- 
vice; that his trial by officers of the regular army 
was in violation of the law of the United States, 
which required, if tried at all by a court martial, 
that it should be composed of militia officers; that 
his detention after his acquittal by the court martial 
was a dangerous and despotic exercise of power; 
that General Jackson’s refusal to obey the writ of 
habeas corpus, and his imprisonment of the judge, 
| was a violation of the most sacred right of the citi- 
zen, of the express provision of the constitution, and 
of the judicial independence, and, together with his 
seizure of an original court paper, was a contempt 
of court for which he was justly and legally fined. 


The committee regret that they have been forced 
into this investigation. They would have much pre- 
ferred that the friends of General Jackson had been 
contented withthe imperishable glory won by his 
courage and military skill, and the repeated proofs 
of national gratitude which he has received. They 
were willing to bury in oblivion the memory of those 
transactions on which they have been compelled to 
At the last session they consented 





from the minority of the committee as they thought 
proper. But the claim for remission of the fine has 
now been placed on other grounds, and the most un- 
sound principles, as they think, have been invoked to 
its aid. The house, too, with the bill before men- 
tioned on their calendar, have again referred the sub- 
ject to this committee, which they consider as in- 
structions to examine into the facts and principles 
Under such circumstances, they would 





from the performance of a most disagreeable task. 
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Where was war declared for the first time, it did not 
follow that there was no law of nations adapted to 
a state of war; they would be created by that state, 
and would consist of such rules as were most conve- 
nient to.a state of war. 


He admitted that recently new relations had sprung 
up: and what were they? Such as grew out of the 
fact that the United States had declared war against 
piracy. The declaration affected the U. S. themsel- 
ves; but did it not also establish relations with other 
nations which they were bound to respect? Assuredly. 
He held that they were bound to respect them: while 
the United States were entitled to carry out their 
own rights in such a manner as should least inter- 
fere with those of others. And how was this to be 
done? Was the flag in all cases to protect the ship? 
A war against piracy was a war against a certain 
class of men who were declared to be the enemy of 
’ mankind. If our citizens should enter into the prac- 
tice of piracy, they thereby placed themselves at 
war with the United States, and the United States 
had all the rights of war against them. Was the 
house aware that this right of visit had been uniform- 
ly exercised by the American flag? When our ves- 
sels of war were atsea, and especially in the West 
Indies, they constantly exercised it. They did not, to 
be sure, visit every vessel that hove in sight; but they 
visited and examined every ‘long, low, black look- 
ing schooner,” without the least regard to the flag 
she might carry. Suppose the vessel should turn out 
to he English, and Great Britain should complain and 
claim damages; why Mr. E. would pay them some 
twenty-five cents or such a matter, but he would still 
maintain our right to visit. Otherwise, the sea might 
be covered with pirates, and no cruisers dare inter- 
fere with them. Hence, all the nations of Europe, 
combining to suppress the slave trade, had mutually 
conceded to each other this right of visitation: the 
United States alone stood aloof and refused to come 
into tLe agreement. Now, we held that an Ameri- 
can vessel of war might enter on board a vessel 
with the British flag to see if she was a British ves- 
sel or not; might not a British vessel of war do the 
same thing to a vessel bearing the Armerican flag? 


It was vain to place this right of visitation on the 
ground of the right -of search: the right of search 
went further; it extended not only to the character 
of the vessel, but also to the character of the cargo 
and the character of the crew. A cruiser exercis- 
ing this right might muster the crew of the vessel, 
search and overhaul her cargo, so as in fact to break 
up her voyage. 

What was proposed by this amendment? Simply 
that the character of a vessel might be ascertained 
—no matter if she had a cargo of slaves on board, if 
she really belonged to the United States, a British 
cruiser might not touch her. 


But this right was to be exercised ina reasonable 
manner. True, the right might be abused, and there- 
fore Mr. E’s amendment required that in case of a 
vessel being wrongfully boarded, a certificate of the 
fact should be given, enabling the injured parties to 
show who did the act. He trusted that all such 
abuses would be seyerely punished. But it was ut- 
terly vain to say, because there :icht be abuses, that 
therefore a right of such consequence should be de- 
nied; and he was astonished that any reasonable man 
should attempt to deny it. The right of visitation 
was one which belonged to all nations. 

In reply to some query put to him by Mr. Holmes: 

Mr. E. said that it was the duty of this govern- 
ment to declare in what manner this right should be 
exercised. In the amendment Mr. E. had confined 
its exercise to a space within one hundred le»gues 
from the African coast. On former occasions we 
had not been so particular. Inthe ‘hovering act,” 
as it was called, our collectors had been authorized 
to board vessels under a foreign flag who were found 
hovering on our coast with an apparent intent to 
smuggle. But now, when all the nations of Europe 
were banded together to put down the slave trade, 
the question came up as to a right common to all na- 
tions, and we put it on the ground of analogy to the 
right of search. He wished that the case should be 
put fairly before the country, not asa right which 
Great Britain claimed, and which we refused, but as 
aright which we claimed ourselves as against all 
nations. We nevercould stand on the common prin- 
ciples of justice, if we refused its exercise by others. 


Mr, Allen, of Maine, went into a reply toa re- 
mark made by Mr. Everett, touching her reception of 
the indemnity, in which he warmly repelled the in- 
sinuation therein contained against the character and 
honor of his state; in which he briefly reviewed the 
history of the boundary contest and the conduct of 
the general government towards the state. He was 
still speaking with warmth, when the hour allotted 
for the debate expired, and the committee proceeded 
to vote. 
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MR. PEARCE’S REPORT. 

Mr, Pearce, from the committee on judiciary of 
the house of representatives, made on the 31st Jan 
ult. the following report: 

The committee on the judiciary, to whom was 
referred so much of the president’s message as re- 
lates to the refunding of the fine heretofore impos- 
ed upon General Jackson, and sundry memorials 
and resolutions of state legislatures relative thereto, 
report: 

That the subject has been presented to the com- 
mittee in two aspects, in neither of which have they 
been able to perceive the propriety of refunding the 
fine. Considered as a reward for his military ser- 
vices, which are admitted to have been great, it is 
evidently inadequate. No one can question the valor, 
patriotism, or military skill of General Jackson, dis- 
played throughout the war, and particularly in its 
brilliant closing scene. For such services it would 
he disgraceful to congress to offer such a testimony 
of national gratitude as that proposed; and its ac- 
ceptance as such by the general could hardly, fail to 
tarnish the laurels so gloriously won. Nor is it ne- 
cessary as a tribute of his grateful countrymen, who 
have already acknowledged and rewarded his ser- 
vices by the noblest gift in their power to bestow.— 
For him the measure of national gratitude has been 
filled to the brim. The highest honors and emolu- 
ments of the republic have been his. Twice elect- 
ed to the chief magistracy, it may be safely said that 
he has had a larger control over the policy of the 
government and the opinions of the people than any 
president or individual since the days of Washington. 
Your committee, therefore, think it neither necessary 
nor proper to refund the fine in question as a requital 
of services, which have already been fully acknow- 
ledged and amply rewarded. 


In the other view of the case, the recommenda- 
tion is urged asa measure of justice to General 
Jackson, whose conduct throughout the proceed- 
ings which occasioned the imposition of the fine is 
said to have been demanded by a great overruling ne- 
cessity—by the law of self-defence—of defence 
of self, home, and country, which was never 
designed to be abrogated by any statute or constitu- 
tion. 

Your committee do not think that the military 
commander has any rights or duties paramount to the 
constitution, from which he derives his authority, 
and under which he holds his commission. And if 
such officers do possess powers above the constitu- 
tion and laws of the land, of the extent and applica- 
tion of which they and they alone may rightfully 
judge; and if neither the constitution nor Jaws can 
protect the citizen against the exercise of such ex- 
traordinary, undefined, and undefinable powers, then 
is our frame of government a solemn mockery, then 
are our bills and declarations of rights idle and un- 
meaning forms, and the boasted liberty of an Ame- 
rican citizen is but an empty sound. It is not in- 
tended to say that every violation of constitutional 
right should be punished with unsparing severity. In 
emergencies of desperate character we may perhaps 
excuse, as a needful usurpation of power, what could 
not be vindicated as a right paramount to the consti- 
tution. We may pardon something to the zealous and 
desperate energy of patriotism. 


But a careful inquiry into the facts of this case has 
satisfied the committee that, however patriotic his 
motives may have been, General Jackson was not 
justified by any such emergency in the arrest of Lou- 
allier, and the subsequent proceedings which subject- 
ed him to fine; and while they would not sully his 
fame as a patriot and soldier, nor tear one Jeaf. from 
the laurels which are still green upon his brow, 
they think this a fit occasion to vindicate the per- 
sonal liberty of the citizen, the supremacy of the law, 
and the subordination of the military to the civil au- 
thority. 

The committee present a concise statement of the 
facts, so far as they have been able to ascertain 
them, chiefly from historical works and official docu- 
ments. 


On the 2d of December, 1814, General Jackson 
arrived at New Orleans, and assumed, in person, the 
command of the forces there assembled. His arrival 
infused fresh zeal and ardor throughout the commu- 
nity, and the most active preparations were made 
for the defence of the city. Vhe governor of the 
state having laid before the legislature a letter of 
Commodore Patterson, commanding the naval forces 
of the United States on that station, in which he 
complained of the want of seamen to man the armed 
vessels then at New Orleans, and requesting assist- 
ance of the state authorities, the legislature passed 
an act authorising a bounty of $24 to be given to 
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each seaman who would enter the service of the 
United States for three months, and placing $6,000 
for this object at the disposal of the commodore.— 
On the same day, to facilitate this purpose, they laid 
an embargo for three days upon all vessels and barges 


_| then in the port of New Orleans. They also passed 


a resolution “requiring the governor to call upon the 
inhabitants of such parishes as he might think pro- 
per, to send all such male negroes as they could dis- 
‘asa of to Fort St. Charles, at the English Turn, to 

e sent thence to the different points that might be 
judged proper to be fortified, there to work on the 
fortifications.” They refused, however, to pass an 
act suspending the privilege of the habeas corpus; 
and, on the 15th of December, General Jackson 
issued his proclamation announcing his ‘unalterable 
determination to execute the martial law in all cases 
which may come within his province.” Before hig 
arrival he had been informed that there were man 
disaffected persons in the state, which doubtless was 
his belief when he issued his proclamation. The com. 
mittee think this was a great misapprehension of the 
patriotism and virtue of the people of Louisiana, as 
subsequent events proved. 


On the 18th of December the legislature passed 
an act, in which, after reciting that the crisis would 
cblige a great number of citizens to take up arms in 
defence of the state, and compel them to quit their 
homes and leave their affairs in a state of abandon- 
ment, they enacted that protests of notes and biils, 
executions on judgments, and the institution of civil 
suits, &c. should be suspended till the ‘first of May 
then next. Subsequently they appropriated $6,000 
for the purchase of clothing for such of the militia 
as were destitute, which sum was largely iacreased 
by private subscriptions, and was most beneficially 
employed. Thus the legislature co-operated with 
the community, ‘all classes of whom,” says the his- 
torian of the campaign, ‘“‘were animated by the most 
ardent zeal. The young, the old, women, children, 
all breathed defiance to the enemy, firmly resolved 
to oppose to the utmost the threatened invasion.”— 
At this time the American forces were about one 
thousand regulars and from four to five thousand mi- 
litia. 

On the 23d of December the British effected the 
disembarkation of their troops, and arrived nine 
miles below the city of New Orleans, of which Ge- 
néral Jackson was informed about two o’clock of the 
same day: With his characteristic decision and cou- 
rage, he determined to attack them immediately.— 
In the action which resulted so honorably to our 
arms, and so fortunately for the safety of Louisiana, 
the uniform and volunteer companies of New Or- 
leans militia were highly distinguished. In the af- 
fair of the 28th of December, the first and second 
regiments of Louisiana militia were engaged and be- 
haved well. On the Ist of January the General 
was reinforced by five hundred of the militia from 
Baton Rouge, and on the 4th by two thousand five 
hundred of the Kentucky troops. On the 8th of 
January the British attempted to storm the American 
lines, but were repulsed with great slaughter, losing, 
in killed, wounded, and missing, near three thousand 
men, including a great proportion of officers, among 
whom were the commander-in-chief killed and two 
major generals wounded. 


This victory, so glorious to General Jackson and 
his brave companions in arms, was fatal to the suc- 
cess of the British enterprise. On the next day Ge- 
neral Lambert determined to relinquish the attempt 
on New Orleans. His operations were conducted 
with great secrecy, and, on the night of the 18th his 
camp was entirely evacuated, and his troops return- 
ed to their shipping. Onthe 19th, the British na- 
val forces abandoned the attack upon Fort St. Philip, 
which had been gallantly resisted for eight days, and 
put tosea. Thus was Louisiana delivered from in- 
vasion. 


In the mean time additional reinforcements had 
been continually arriving at New Orleans, and the 
commander found himself at the head of a nume- 
rous and effective army, flushed with victory and 
glowing with patriotic ardor. On the 19th of Janu- 
ary he wrote to the secretary of war in these words: 
“There is, in my mind, very little doubt that his (the 
enemy’s) last exertions have been made in this quar- 
ter, at any rate for the present season;” and “1 be- 
lieve you will not think me too sanguine in the belief 
that Louisiana is now clear of its enemy.” On the 
2ist January the general and his army returned in 
triumph to N. Orleans, where this brilliant campaign 
was celebrated by the most animated festivities and 
public congratulations. It is worthy of observation, 
that during all this time, no offence or act of insubor- 
dination had occurred to require either repression or 
punishment. 


In his address to the army of January 2ist, Gene- 
ral Jackson says: “Natives of different states, act- 
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ing together for the first time in camp, differing in| 
habits and janguage, instead of viewing in (hese cir) 
cumstances the germ 1 distrust anc Givision, you 
pave made them the source of an honorable emulation, 
gud from the seeds of discord itself have reaped the 


fruits of an honorable union.” 


In his letter to the mayor of New Orleans, the 

gith January, he declares himself “deeply impress- 
ed, since his arrival, with the unanimity and patrio- 
tic zeal displayed by the citizens;” and prays him to 
“eommunicate to them the exalted sense he enter- 
tains of their patriotism, love of order, and attach- 
ment to the principles of our excellent constitution.” 
He praises their courage, fortitude, and liberality to 
the sick, wounded, and families of those who were 
in the field. Latour, the historian of the campaign, 
himself the friend and eulogist of the general, says 
that “‘al! the inhabitants of Louisiana, without dis- 
tinction of birth, color, age, or sex, vied in zeal for 
the service of their country, and strained every nerve 
to repulse the enemy. Their conduct, throughout the 
campaign, is the most emphatic refutation of the un- 
just charges of their calumniators.” 


On the 6th of February, the legislature, who were 
doubtless satisfied that a renewed invasion was not 
to be apprehended, and that, in any event, the terri- 
tory of the state was secure from all danger, adjourn- 
ed'sine die. On the {8th of the same month, Mr. 
Livingston, one of General Jackson’s aids, who had 
visited the British fleet, then lying off Mobile, with 
a flag of truce, returned with the information, de- 
rived from the admiral, that a treaty of peace had 
been concluded at Ghent between the commissioners 
of the two nations. The information was contained 
in a London paper, which had been forwarded to the 
admiral from Jamaica, and, though not official, it 
was received without distrust, and diffused a gene- 
ral joy throughout the city. Who could imagine 
that, in such a state of things, when the enemy had 
been driven from our shores with disgrace and de- 
feat, when all classes of the people had devoted 
themselves to the defence of the state, the only strife 
between them being who should most distinguish 
himself for courage, fortitude, and patience; when 
more than a month had elapsed since the defeat of 
that enemy; when the intelligence of peace, though 
not officially communicated, had been received from 
a credible source; and when, if there had been any 
reasonable distrust of its truth, the means of defence 
had been so greatly augmented that there could be 
no further reasonable apprehension of the enemy: 
in such a state of things, who could think the com- 
manding general justified, by ‘‘an overwhelming ne- 
cessity,” in the continuance of martial law, and in 
enforcing military dicipline, not upon the soldiers 
merely, but upon citizens, exempts, and alien friends 
—suspending the functions of all, even the munici- 
pal and federal authorities, and subjecting private 
rights to the control of his iron will? Who can won- 
der that the generous forbearance and patriotic sub- 
mission of the people should at last yield to the im- 
patience of a restraint which no law sanctioned and 
no necessity justified? It is an invariable rule, ap- 
plicable as well in ethics as in law, that whenever 
the necessity which alone justifies a particular act 
ceases, the authority to do that act passes away too. 
Now, if it be admitted that, when martial law was 
proclaimed at New Orleans, there was such an 
overwhelming necessity for it as abrogated the con- 
stitution and all laws, who can pretend that such 
hecessity continued at the time of which the commit- 
tee speaks? 


What this martial law is, which thus claims to 
override constitutional and civil rights, the com- 
mittee will inquire in a subsequent part of this re- 
53 They propose now to state the facts which 
rought the military in collision with the civil au- 
thority. 


Among the defenders of New Orleans were cer- 
tain French subjects, resident in Louisiana, but not 
naturalized, to whom peculiar privileges had been 
secured by the treaty of cession for a period of twelve 
years, not then expired. These men, though not 
liable to military duty, volunteered, with the charac- 
teristic chivalry of the glorious nation to which they 
belonged, to defend the state under whose protection 
they were sojourning. and they displayed (said Ge- 
heral Jackson a zeal as honorable to themselves as it 
Was grateful to the commander. (8 Niles’ Regis-| 
ter, 122.) 
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French subjects having the certificate 





But when the defeat of the enemy, and the news| 
or rumor of peace had filled the whole community | 
With rejoicing, they felt that they were entitled to’ 


repose and exemption from further military service. | 
or this reason they applied to the French consul for | 
Certificates of national character. 
General Jackson seems to have been reluctant to| 
have his forces diminished by their withdrawal from | 


army, and to have thought that others not enti- 


tled were receiving these certificates, and on the 28th 
Fébruary he issued a gencral order, directing all 
of the French 
consul, countersigned by the commanding general, 
to repair to the interior, not short of Baton Rouge, 
a distance of one hundred and twenty miles from 
New Orleans, and declaring that notice would be 
taken of such as might remain after the 3d of March. 
This order was considered a violation, as well of the 
treaty rights of these Frenchmen, as of the law of 
the land, which authorised the president of the U. 
States only, to adopt such measures against alien ene- 
mies, whose removal might be required by the pub- 
lic safety. It was also believed to be unnecessary 
and harsh in the extreme towards men who had just 
perilled their lives in voluntary defence of the coun- 
ah So general was this sentiment, that a!! the 
officers and soldiers of Plauche’s battalion, and of 
Lacoste and Dacquin’s, which were the New Or- 
leans troops, petitioned the commander-in-chief to 
to suspend the order. On the 8th of March, the gene- 
ral, in compliance with their request, did suspend 
his order, except as to the Chevalier Toussarde, the 
French consul, who was banished the city. 

In the mean time, however, to wit, on Friday the 
3d March, a communication was published in the 
Louisiana Courier, which was ascertained to be the 
production of Mr. Louallier, the elder. This gen- 
tleman was no discontented, disorganizing, seditious 
person, but an active intelligent member of the le- 
gislature, and a good, loyal, and patriotic citizen.— 
It was he who, in December, 1814, had obtained the 
grant from the legislature of $6,000 to furnish cloth- 
ing for the destitute militia; he reported and recom- 
mended to the legislature the embargo law, by which 
commodore Patterson’s vessels were manned, and the 
appropriation of $6,000, out of which the bounties to 
the seamen were paid. 

Though, as a member of the legislature, exempt- 
ed by the laws of the state from military service, 
not merely during the session, but without limitation, 
he was not useless during the time of hostilities; he 
was one of the committee appointed to afford relief 
to the sick and wounded and destitute; and, as such, 
exerted himself with indefatigable diligence. 


Unfortunately for him, however, he had, on the 
14th December, reported, in the Louisiana house of 
representatives, against the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act which the general and governor had re- 
commended. ‘This seems to have been his sole de- 
merit. In the communication before mentioned, he 


complained in a temperate manner of the general | 


order of the 28th February, as violating the privi- 
leges of the French residents. He denied the right 
of the commander-in-chief to banish them, and insist- 
ed that “it was time for the laws to resume their em- 
pire;” “thatenough having been done for glory, the 
time for moderation had arrived;” and, finally, ‘that 
the acts of authority which the invasion of our 
country and its safety may have rendered necessary, 
are, since the evacuation of it by the enemy, no lon- 
ger compatible with our dignity and our oath of ma- 
king the constitution respected.” 

For the publication of this article, (on Sunday, 
the 5th of March,) Mr. Louallier was arrested by a 
military force, and, by the order of Gen. Jackson, 
committed to prison. At the moment of his arrest, 
he applied to P. L. Morrel, esq. to take legal mea- 
sures for his release. Mr. Morrel immediately drew 
up a petition to Judge Hall, of the United States 
district court, for a habeas corpus in behalf of Lou- 
allier, which he presented to him at his own house; 
after some reflection, the judge signed the order for 
the issuing of the writ, but suggested to the counsel 
that he should notify General Jackson that the writ 
had been awarded. This was done in the course of 
the day, upon which Gen. Jackson addressed an or- 
der to Col. Arbuckle, alleging that he had received 
proof that Judge Hall had been exciting mutiny in his 
camp, and ordering his arrest; about 8 o’clock the 
same evening the judge.was arrested by a party of 
sixty soldiers, commanded by Major Butler, and con- 
fined in prison for awarding the sacred writ of ha- 
beas corpus, which it pleased Gen. Jackson to con- 
sider as proof of his aiding, abetting, and exciting 
mutiny! 

Before the arrest of the judge, Mr. Claiborne, the 
clerk of the district court, to whom Mr. Morrel had 
delivered the petition and order, observed that it was 
dated the 6th. Apprehending this to be a mistake, 
as the day was the Sth, he waited on the judge and 
suggested the error, which he at once corrected by 
changing the figure 6 to 5. Between 10 and I] 
o’clock of the same evening the clerk was called on 
by Major Chotard, one of Gen. Jackson’s aids, who 
produced a written order from the general, which he 
said required the clerk to give up the original order 
of Judge Hall, awarding the habeas corpus. This 
he very properly refused to do, because it was a 
court paper which his sworn duty required him to 
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|keep. About 12 0’clock, however, he waited on the 
,;general, who asked for the paper, which was hand- 
ed tohim. He read it, observed the alteration in 
the date, and asked what all this juggling was about? 
The clerk assured him there was no juggling, and 
explained the cause of the altered date, when the 
general said he should keep the paper. To the re- 
monstrance of the clerk he said he should take the 
responsibility. buf would give him a certified copy, 
which was done accordingly. Mr. Duplessis, the 
marshal of the district, was at Gen. Jackson’s head- 
quarters on Sunday evening about 9 o’clock, when 
the habeas corpus was the subject of conversation. 
The general said he “had shopped the judge,” and 
would treat in the same way any one who might im- 
properly meddle with his camp, of which he consi- 
dered New Orleans as forming a part. The writ 
was issued on Monday morning, and was served on 
Monday afternoon, after the hour of return. Thus 
were the constitutional rights and personal liberty of 
the citizen wantonly violated; the established forms 
of legal proceeding disregarded and annulled, the 
majesty of the law degraded, and the judicial er- 
mine torn and trampled upon. 


On the day after these arrests, Monday, the 6th 
March, General Jackson received despatches from 
Washington city. By some mistake in the postmas- 
ter general’s office, the official despatch of the secre- 
tary of war, informing him of the ratification of the 
treaty of peace, was changed for one on another 
subject; but he received an order of the postmaster 
general, dated February 14, 1815, stating that the 
bearer was charged ‘‘with despatches relative to the 
state of peace which has taken place between the 
United States and Great Britain,” and urging the 
forwarding the despatches with all possible haste. 
On the same day, Gen. Jackson forwarded a letter 
to Gen. Lambert, commanding the British forces off 
Mobile, informing him of the contents of the order 
from the general post office; and on the 8th he dis. 
banded the militia, who had been levied en masse. 
He did not, however, relax the rigors of his martial 
law. New Orleans was still his camp, in which his 
wil] was the source of all power and the rule of all 
law, where no courts were allowed to sit but courts 
martial, and where the freedom of the press was in 
danger of something worse than sedition law. Nei- 
ther Louallier nor Judge Hall was discharged, but 
| both were kept in confinement, and on the same 6th 

March, on which he learned from the postmaster 
|general’s order the fact of peace, he directed the 
convening of a court martial to try Louallier for his 
life. There were seven charges, to wit: 1. Mutiny. 
2. Exciting mutiny. 3. General misconduct. 4. 
For being aspy. 5. Illegal and improper conduct 
and disobedience of orders. 6. Writing a wilful and 
corrupt libel! and, 7. ‘‘Unsoldierlike conduct, con- 
_tvary to and inadmissible within the city of New Or- 
leans and its environs, under an order of the com- 
manding general, dated — day of December, 1814, 
declaring martial law to exist in the city of New Or- 
Jeans and its environs.”? The specification of these 








charges, which are all set forth in the documents ap- 
pended to this report, are nothing more nor less than 


| the publication of the manly. but temperate article 
| before mentioned, (which complained of the contin- 


uance of martial law and the illegal banishment of 
the French residents,) and the construction which 
Gen. Jackson thought proper to give to that publi- 
cation. Fortunately for Mr. Louallier, the court, at 
the head of which was Gen. Gaines, were not so la- 
titudinarian in their views of martial law a3 the 
commander-in-chieft. They sustained Louallier’s ob- 





jection to their jurisdiction as to all the charges but 
the 5th, on which he was tried. At his trial he stood 
mute, and produced no evidence, nobly resolved ne- 
ver to sanction the outrage upon constitutional rights 
committed on his person. 

The specifications of this charge were, that, by 
publishing the communication in question, he had 
violated the 56th and 57th articles of war, which 
are as follows: 

‘Art. 56. Whosoever shall relieve the enemy with 
money, victuals, or ammunition, or shall knowingly 
harbor or protect an enemy, shall suffer death, or 
such other punishment as shall be ordered by the 
sentence of a court martial. 

“Art. 57. Whosoever shall be convicted of hold- 
ing correspondence with or giving intelligence to the 


jenemy, either directly or indirectly, shall suffer 
death, or such other punishment as shall be ordered 


by the sentence of a court martial.” 

The evidence adduced by the judge advocate was, 
the proof of the publication in the Courier, of the 
circulation of that paper out the city, and that the 
prisoner was a patriotic and useful member of the 
legislature, who had no predilection for the English 
government. 

Such were the pretexts on which Louis Louallier 





was dragged to prison and tried for his life by a mili. 
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desk on the right of the chair,) after all this surren- | 


der to British mterfeience, nothing but contest.—/|1s one thing. A casual act of trespass, conceded to 
be such, excused by peculiar circumstances, and im- 
mediately acknowledged and atoned for, is another. 
The latter may be pardoned. The former is intol- 
erable. 
precisely in the condition of a sheriff's officer, who 
with a writ against A arrests B. Now, on trial in an 
action of trespass, which B might institute for this 
assault and battery, what would be the measure of 
damages which an intelligent jury would apply to 
the case? They would adopt precisely the same rule 
we have already laid down in the case of the com- 
mander. | 
the identity of B, and to suppose he was A, and if 
he had conducted himself with perfect propriety, 
and had really committed no injury, he would be 
dismissed with nominal damages; damages which 
while they asserted the great principle of liberty, 
would yet be 
leaving the ill advised complainant to pay the costs. 
Such is the illustration of our maritime subject. In 
this manner the principle is saved, and flagrant abuses 
prevented. And 

culably valuable to the United States is obvious.— 


This treaty which had been given to the country 
seemed likely to produce most bitter fruits. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s construction of the treaty was, that that 
government had surrendered none of the rights they 
claimed, and he reiterated the construction of Lord 
Aberdeen. Mr. McK. referred to and commented on 
extracts from certain documents, (containing the 
doctrine held by Mr. Stevenson on this subject, &c.) 
but was not heard sufficiently to render it possible 
to give his remarks in their connexion. Among the 
documents referred to wus the despatch of Lord 
Aberdeen to Mr. Everett of December 20, 1841, 
communicating, among other things ‘the substance 
of those instructions under which the British cruisers 
act in reJation to American vessels when employed 
on this service,” from which he read the following 
extract: 

“If, from the intelligence which the officer com- 
manding her majesty’s cruiser may have received, 
or from the manoeuvres of the vessel, or from other 
sufficient cause, he shall have reason to believe that, 
although bearing the American flag, the vessel does 
not belong to the United States, he is ordered, if the 
state of the wind and weather shall admit of it, to 
go ahead of the suspected vessel, after communicat- 
ing his intention by hailing, and to drop a boat on 
board of her, to ascertain her nationality, without 
detaining her if she shall prove to be really an Ame- 
rican vessel. But, should this mode of visiting the 
vessel be impracticable, he is to require her to be 
brought to for this purpose. The officer who boards 
the vessel is merely to satisfy himself of her nation- 
ality, by her papers or other proofs; and, should she re- 
ally be an American vessel, he will immediately quit 
her, offering, with consent of her commander, to note 
on her papers the cause of suspecting her nationality, 
and the number of minutes she was detained (if de- 
tained at all) for the object in question. All the par- 
ticulars are to be immediately entered in the log 
book of the cruiser, and a full statement of them 
is to be sent by the first opportunity direct to Eng- 
land.” 

The principle of that set of instructions, said, Mr. 
McK., made Great Britain the high sheriff of the 
seas. It was reported in the recent debates that 
Palmerston asked Peel whether, since this treaty, 
‘there had been any modification or alteration made 
in these orders or not, and that he replied that the 
right of visitation had not been surrendered, that 
no material alteration had been made in these in- 
structions, and that every American vessel found 
within certain limits would be subject to the ope- 
ration of these instructions. With reference to the 
Haw of nations on this subject, Mr. McK. would 
‘refer to the authority of one of Great Britain’s own 
Sjudges: 

“I can find no authority,” says the late Sir Wil- 
Jiam Scott, “that gives the right of interruption to 
‘the navigation of states upon the high seas, except 
‘that which the right of war gives to belligerents 
‘against neutrals. No nation can exercise a right of 
visitation and search upon the common and unappro- 
priated parts of the ocean, except upon the bellige- 
rent cham.” And again: ‘No nation has the right 
to. force their way for the liberation of Africa by 
‘trampling upon the independence of other states, on 
‘the preience of an eminent good, by means that are 
‘unlawful, or to press forward to a great principle by 
‘bredking through other great principles which stand 
‘in their way.” 

As Mr. McK. understood the instructions of the 
‘British government, it was an attempt to transfer the 
‘commen law to the ocean. A watchman, if he found 
a man under suspicious circumstances in the streets 
‘of .Lordon, could arrest him, and take him to the 

watchhouse, and it was a perfect defence for him that 
‘the man was thus found under suspicious circum- 
stances. This was the doctrine which, in their last 
‘despatches, they had applied to the seas. 


The position of the U. States was very well ex- 
pressed by Mr. Cass in a document printed in Paris, 
jrom which Mr. McK, would read: 

“It is the immunity of their own bona fide vessels 
ithey seek to secure. They do not deny to the cruis- 
ers of all the powers of the earth the right to enter 
and search each the vessels of their own country, 
and of every other country which may concede the 
privilege, though the flag of the United States may fly 
at all their mast heads. But they do deny the right of 
any such cruiser to search their vessels, and here lies 
the root of the whole watter, Certainly, if a British 
or French frigate encounters a vessel at sea, which 
is most assuredly a British or a French vessel, en- 
deavoring to conceal her nationality under the Ameri- 
can flag, such frigate is justified in boarding her, and 
in Gieporing of her as the laws of her country may 
provide. But this is done at the risk of the boarding 


ercise of that claim, as we have seen, is the conse- 
quence of a legal right of entry. So long as this en- 


‘A perpetual right to stop, to search, and to seize 


The commander of the boarding vessel is 


If the officer had strong reasons to mistake 


rfectly valueless in their amount, 


why the naked principle is incal- 


Upon it turns the claim of impressment. The ex- 


try is illegal, so long the American seamen are, by 
British confession, safe from British rower.” 
The British government (continued Mr. McK.) in 
fact exercise the right to vise the flag of the United 
States, which was in fact the passport of the Ame- 
rican vessel on the ocean. The principle which the 
United States must insist on was, that when our flag 
was seen on the ocean it was prima facie evidence 
that it was an American vessel; and if any foreign 
power directed the search of that vessel, either di- 
rect or indirect, it became the dignity of the United 
States to resist such an invasion on our rights. Sup- 
ey it was a pirate, gentlemen said. The president 
ad admitted in his message that, in case of a pirate 
ship, there was an exception to the law of nations. 
He denied this admission of the president. There 
was no exception whatever; if they seized or touch- 
ed an innocent merchant vessel, they could not be 
excused on the ground of her being suspected to be a 
pirate. 
Mr. McK. referred, with approbation to an ar- 
ticle in this morning’s Madisonian on this subject.— 
Great Britain (continued Mr. McK.) was putting 
forward the claim to this time, and professing to be 
engaged in the cause of humanity, while she was 
forcing down the throats of the innucent Chinese a 
noxious drug, and while at the very last news from 
Europe, her troops ia Affzhanistan were engaged in 
burning down the very trees. While her object was 
to grasp the commercial monopoly and to curtail the 
commerce of the world, and particularly of her 
only rival power, the United States, it became us to 
be firm in the exercise of our rights under the law 
of nations. If there was any principle which the 
United States should stand up to, it was her princi- 
ple in regard to the right to visit, and he trusted that 
the elections in this country would not be Jess back- 
ward than théy were in France, where the very ques- 
tion was “down with the treaty.”” He trusted that 
the same question with relation to the right of visit 
would be presented at our polls, and that there would 
be but one opinion in this country, viz: the determi- 
nation of the United States to stand by the laws of 
nations, as written, as understood for centuries, as 
practised by Great Britain, as expounded by all wri- 
ters, that the U. States would stand to the last for 
the freedom of the seas. 


Mr. Cushing said that it had been his intention, if 
the subject had come up at an earlier period of the 
debate, to have entered upon a discussion of it at 
some length; but to do so at the present moment 
would be to trespass on the time and forbearance 
of the house. His purpose now, therefore, was to 
occupy but some ten or fifteen minutes in briefly pre- 
senting his views touching what was, in fact, the 
only controverted question in the whole case, viz: 
the conflicting views of sir Robert Peel, speaking for 
the government of Great Britain, and the president 
of the United States, speaking in behalf of our own 
government. 

At the conclusion of a long boundary controversy, 
which had subsisted between the two governments 
ever since 1815, they had at length concluded a trea- 
ty which not only settled that controversy, but at the 
same sime disposed of various other collateral and 
controverted questions—questions of the gravest 
character, and threatening the peace and harmony of 
both countries. On one single point of this treaty, 
however, there arose a question, viz. as to the effect 
and meaning of the eighth article, which provided 
for concerted cruising on the coast of Africa for the 


———— 


was tobe presumed, as he supposed, that he and 
others stood here very much as sir Robert Peel ang 
others of the parliament in England stood in the 
house of commons. 
sentative in their character; both assemblies contain- 
ed much of popular ingredient: and those who wie!q 
both governments had, of course, to eontend with 
many various and conflicting popular interests. A 
member in the British parliament rose to explain his 
views of the construction of a treaty, probably with 
the double view of exerting a certain influence on 
classes of individuals immediately around him, and 
of supporting his friends in the administration of 
neighboring country who were allied with him in car. 
rying certain political views and measures. 
sir Robert Peel rise in the house of commons, and 
departing, as Mr. C. conceived, from the ordinary 
restraints of courtesy, undertake to ay 4 to an offi. 


Both governments were repre. 


We saw 


cial message of the president of the United States 
to congress; and here we beheld a strictly correla- 
tave spectacle—a member of congress rising in his 
ep apes dowhat? To defend a treaty as construed 
y the president of the United States? to stand for the 
interpretation put upon its language by his own goy- 
ernment? No; but to defend the construction of g 
foreign, and, on this question, ap adversary govern- 
ment. Mr. C. thanked heaven he stood in a very 
different position—the position not only of maintain- 
ing the honor of the U. States, but of reaffirming here, 
and, if his voice could have sufficient power to make 
itself heard across the wide Atlantic, in that house of 
commons also, the construction contended for by our 
own chief magistrate. And he hoped to make the 
soundness of that construction so clear that it should 
be impossible to doubt it; he would make it as plain 
and as undeniable as any strictly mathematical cal- 
culation. Todo this he would first eliminate from 
the question all those matters which were foreign to 
it, so as to leave a simple naked equation, and this he 
would then attempt to resolve for the settlement of 
any doubtful element it might contain. And, first, he 
would observe that there was no disputed question 
between the two governments as to the belligerent 
right of search. All agreed in adopting the view 
taken by Lord Stowell, who had recognized that right 
not only as being maintained by the laws of England, 
but as that which was established by the Jaw of na- 
tions also. This right had been recognised on both 
sides as a conceded point throughout this entire con- 
troversy. He said, therefore,that we entered upon 
the discussion with universal accord touching one 
point, viz. that which was commonly known and spok- 
en of as ‘the right ofsearch.’ And he affirmed, on the 
authority of all writers on the law of nations and all 
records of negotiations which had ever fallen under 
his eye, that there was but one recognised right of 
search, viz. that which was denominated as belli- 
gerent right, which had first grown up by cus 
tom, and then had been sanetioned by convention, 
viz. the right to search a vessel at sea for enemies’ 
goods and enemies’ persons,or for contraband of war; 
and this right was limited to an actual state of war. 
The existence of such a belligerent right of search 
as this was the first point to be climinated from the 
question nowin controversy. The second thing to be 
excluded was that illegitimate assumed right of search 
which had grown up since 1814 among those nations 
who had been engaged in the suppression of the slave 
trade. It was but a few days Behar the treaty of 
Ghent that there had first appeared this novel idea 
of a right of search exercised for the suppression of 
the traffic inslaves. It made its first appearance in a 
despatch from the duke of Wellington to prince Tal- 
leyrand, proposing the establishment of a limited 
right of search on certain limited ccasts, and an un- 
limited right upon the high seas, for the express pur- 
ose of the suppression of the slave trade. Now, 
Mr. C. should assume that in the several despatches 
of Lord Aberdeen, dated on the 13th of October and 
20th December iast, and in that laid upon the speak- 
er’s table yesterday, as well as in the speech of sir 
Robert Peel, which he considered as a deliberate and 
prepared expose of the views of the British govern- 
ment, there was a renunciation of this right of search 
exercised for the suppression of the slave trade, eX 
cept so far as it was mutually conceded by convene 
tions between nations combining to effect that object. 


But, apart from that question, there had been sim 
ultaneously with this diplomatic intercourse oP oe 
subject, a series of acts of parliament which we? 
hand in hand with the treaties, and were directe to 
the same object, viz. the establishment of an inform- 
al right of search, to be exercised for suppressing ¢ 
traffic in slaves. The act of parliament of the 4 
August, 1839, assumed to give to British cruisers ' € 
right to visit, search, seize, detain, and send in x 
adjudication any vessels, whether of the Portuguey 
or any other nation who should, on good penece, 
suspected to be engaged in the slave trade; and, as! 








ship.” 


i suppression of the slave trade. On that question it 


froma this, there had been an open attempt to enforce 
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=the world the municipal law of England on that 
Myject, by the late famous quintuple treaty, a “a 
whieh Mr. C. should couple with the remarks he 
. submitted when they went to the press, believ- 
Pr that an authentic document like that would be 

6 acceptable to reading and reflecting readers 

that much of thatcrude and mischievous trash which 

pied to too great an extent the columns of our 
yc journals. From a comparison of the Jan- 

Pr ot the statute and the language of the treaty, 

jwoild be found that the latter followed the former 

mm verbis; both employed the very same expres- 
jos in describing the indicia of suspicicn on which 
ie exercise of the right ofsearch was to be founded. 

Bearing in mind these two points, Mr.C. now in- 
ried the attention of the house to the treaty of 
Washington, and asked them to concede to him that, 
sotend as sir Robert Peel might, on points of con- 
ructions, and enter as he might into special plead- 
ings to establish them, it was plain that in that treaty 
the United States government had made this advance; 
that for the purpope of suppressing the exercise of 
this right of search, it had established a system of 
concerted cruising. This measure had taken the 
lace of the reciprocal right of search proposed by 

reat Britain in the quintuple treaty, and had had 

, powerful effect in Europe in rolling back the tide 
of English assumption and negotiation, and prevented 
the establishment of a conventional right of search 
by a universal treaty; which right, had it been so es- 
tablished by general consent, must, ispo facto, become 
apart of the law of nations. Mr. C. averred that 
this treaty of Washington had prevented such a re- 
wit. This plan of concerted cruising had taken the 
place of the right of search; and, that it was opera- 
ling With great power on the policy of European 
powers might be proved, among various other evi- 
dences of the fact, by the late debate in the French 
chamber of deputies from which this influence was 
extremely manifest. 

So that he should, as he had said, eliminate, in the 
yxcond place, from the matter in controversy, all 
question as to a conventional right of search for the 
purpose of suppressing the slave trade. 

What, then, remained? Any thing? In the presi- 
dent’s message of the 5th December, the president 
assumed one view of the only question remaining, 
and sir Robert Peel, in his speech, had taken an ad- 
verse view of it. What was that question? 

Sir Robert Peel conceded all that Mr. C. had now 
advanced: but contended that there exists a right of 
visilation, which Great Britain never had conceded, 
and which, when necessary, in her view, for the sup- 

resion of the slave traffic, she should exercise.— 

iow, Mr. C. asked, was there, in fact, such a thing 
as this right of visitation, apart from the right of 
search? If we looked at the books which treated 
on the law of nations, (and which were chiefly of 
continental origin,) there would be found but one 
word for the right of search, viz. ‘droit de visite.” 


Mr. Cushing said he was aware that that phrase, 
droit de visite, was, in the expositions of the right, ex- 
plained in a sense different from what its mere terms 
might imply. At the start, then, of the existing con- 
troversy, it was a question of mere verbal criticism; 
but the question was not about the word: did the thing 
exist? ‘This thing of a right of visit separate and 
distinct from a right of search? Although the lan- 
guage of sir Robert Peel, especially a portion of his 
speech, was somewhat obscure, it was possible that 
he might, in speaking of this right of visitation, have 

ad in his mind such a form of visit as was exercis- 

edon the coast of the United States by American 
armed vessels on those of foreign ‘nations sailing in 
our waters; but that was a visitation under the sanc- 
tion of the laws of the United States—laws of a mu- 
hicipal character, and enacted to secure the collec- 
lion of the revenues of this government. This was 
amunicipal right, not a right existing under law of 
thenations. Such a right did not exist, according to 
tit William Scott, ‘on the unappropriated parts of the 
ocean.” The right of visitation for which sir Robert 

tel meant to contend, must, however, have been 
‘omething different from this. And what, then, was 
it! Was it what he assumed it to be? viz. a visit for 

€ purpose, solely, of verifying the flag on a vessel 
atsea, to ascertain whether the vessel had a right 
tosail under it? To test this, Mr. C. would put a 
tase, Suppose a British cruiser met a vessel at sea 
With the American flag at her masthead, and had rea- 
fon to suspect that the vessel was not 1m reality an 

Merican; the commander went on board and chal- 
enged the flag—how was its legitimacy to be verifi- 
ed? The master of the vessel would exhibit his re- 
sister, or a roll d’equipage, to» show she was truly 
an American vessel. But Mr. C. would ask if a ves- 
sel might for purposes of fraud hoist a false flag, 
might she not also exhibit false and similated papers 
also? Had this never been done? or was it not com- 
Mon? In the late war.the question in almost every 





case where a vessel had been brought in for adjudi- 
cation, was the single question of the authenticity of 
her papers. It must be utterly nugatory and vain to 
look behind the flag of a vessel if the visiter might 
not look behind her papers also, to the persons on 
board her and to the nationality of her crew. Ifa 
cruiser had a right to go behind the flag, she must 
have a right to go behind the papers also. Now, he 
would ask “‘what distinction could be shown between 
the right of examining behind both flag and papers 
and the “right of search?” He could see none, could 
imagine none. Either this assumed right of visita- 
tion was a nullity, or it was the right of search. 


Well, then, denying all essential distinction be- 
tween right of visitation and right of search, Mr. C. 
demied the soundness of sir Robert;Peel’s construction 
of the meaning of the treaty, and reaffirmed that in- 
sisted on by the president. 

Again he asked, did any thing still remain? It 
was, in part, a question of verbal criticism; and when 
we compared the three Jetters of Lord Aberdeen and 
the three messages of the President, what did we 
find? Did Lord Aberdeen, in his letter of the 13th 
of October, or in that of the 20th December, or in 
the last one, affirm that Great Britain has the right 
to visit an American ship? No: and it was a remark- 
able fact. Inthe supposed controversy, the foreign 
Secretary of the British governmernt, the only offi- 
cial and authorized agent to declare her will to other 
nations, explicity disavowed all right to stope inter- 
rupt or touch, an American vessel for any purpose 
whatever. What, then, was it that he did claim?— 
A very different thing. Supposing a British cruiser 
should encounter on the ocean—upon the coast of 
Africa not merely, but any any where else; for the 
right contended for was a universal maritime right, 
and was co-extensive with the ocean that covered 
the globe; and, if admitted, was a right tenfold more 
weighty and important than the right of search, cov- 
ering not only all seas, but all objects for which the 
American flag could possibly be unfurled—a vessel 
with the American flag at her mast-head. He had 
reason to believe that she was not an American ves- 





sel, buta British, Portuguese, or Spanish vessel, 
either of which, under reciprocal national conven- | 
tions, he had a rightto search. Hethereupon came | 
on board ofher. Buthow? Asan American vessel? | 
Notatall. That, he expressly d!.avowed having any | 
right todo. Asan American, he pretended to no. 
right to put his foot upon her deck; but, as a British 
vessel, or an Austrian, or a Spanish, ora Portuguese | 
vessel, or as a pirate. But if, after entering the ves- | 
sel, he should discover her to be bona fide an Ame- 


made by him or his government. 


common sense of all men—was this a right? a right of | 
search? a right of visitation? No; it was no right at | 
all; instead of beinga right, it wasa risk—a res- | 
ponsibility—a hazardous adventure. For, Jet the 
purpose of her voyage be Jawful or not, if he had 
gone where he had no right to go, he was guilty ofa 
national aggression on the floating territory of the 
United States. 

These were the views Mr. C. entertained on the 
subject of dispute, and by which he was prepared to 
live and to die, in peace or in war. He would con- 
cede to no government under heaven, friend or foe, 
the right of visiting and searching the vessels of the 
United States. And he would here say, what he be- 
lieved, that if the admiralty of Great Britain should 
give orders to her cruisers to attempt the exercise of 
such aright, it would be an aggression upon. the 
American government and people; and further, if 
what he should here say might be considered as hav- 
ing any weight, and was to be criticised either here 
or elsewhere, he desired that that should be the un- 
derstanding between the two governments. 

He had only this to add before he took leave of 
the subject: On this, as on other occasions, the Unit- 
ted States had ample cause to regret that she had 
ever given in to sentimental legislation. The only de- 
batable point in this whole matter—ani it was a de- 
batable point—was a question under the law of na- 
tions which might arise on the piracy statute. We 
had taken a false step when we gave a false name to 
the slave trade. He desired here to do justice to 
that able defence of the rights of the United States, 
which he found every where in the despatches of his 
honorable colleague, (Mr. Adams.) It was due to 
him to say that, if his opinion had been followed, the 
United States would have at this day been free from 
difficulties, from which it was now out of her power 
wholly to disembarrass herself. 

Mr. C. had now done with the subject. He had 





gone over it ip a very cursory andhasty manner. It 


had been his intention to touch upon the boundary 
question, but he should not longer trespass upon the 
time of the committee. What he had intended to 
say further, he should take the liberty of sending to 
the press. Heshould gladly have avoided all debate 
on this subject of this treaty, if the appropriation in 
the bill could have been passed without it; and as 
something had now been said on either side, and he 
did not desire to see more time consumed in useless 
discussion, he felt it his duty to move that the com- 
mittee do now rise, in order that the duration of the 
debate might be limited by resolution. 

The committee rose, and reported progress. 

Mr. Yorke offered the west resolution, providing 
that all debate on the said bill should cease in half 
an hour. Mr. Andrews, of Kentucky, moved that 
the resolution be laid on the table; which motion (35 
only voting in the affirmative) was rejected. And then 


the resolution was adopted. Whereupon the Chairman 
resumed his seat in committee. 


Mr. Everett promised severe condensation. Before 
he offered an amendment he meant to move, he had 
one or two things to say on the general subject of 
the bill. And the fact was, that he thought this 
treaty a good treaty—an extremely good treaty, and 
for the simple reason that it settled difficulties which, 
although in themselves of little intrinsic importance, 
had been in danger of becoming of very great con- 
sequence. And, in the next place, he should vote to 
pay to Massachusetts and Maine the money given 
them in this bill as an indemnity for the portion of 
their territory which had been relinquished. But he 
hoped Massachusetts would not accept her portionof 
it. He had no complaint to make about the thirty 
pieces of silver which Maine was to get, although he 
had always doubted whether her claim to the soil in 
question was quite valid. He never had voted to say 
that territory belongs to us,and we will maintain our 
right to it at all hazards; but, on the ground that the 
treaty in this respect was a very good bargain to us, 
he went for appropriating the money. 

And now asto the main question—that about the 
right of visitation. He should present it, not as a 
British question; the moment any man rose and at- 
tempted to say a word in support of it, he was in- 
stantly charged with taking the part of the enemy. 
Mr. E. should therefore present it as an American 
question, and an American right, against all the 
world. 

To exhibit more distinctly the views he entertain- 
ed, he asked that an amendment be read at the 
Clerk’s table, which was read accordingly, and the 


purport of which may be inferred from what fol- 
rican ship, then he would have committed an aggres- | 


sion upon the United States government and na- | 
tion. He entered the vessel at his peril, and, if he | eighty guns to cruise upon the coast of Africa with 
transgressed, he owed reparation to the violated rizhts | 


of her nation, and reparation, if demanded, musi be Mr. E. would maintain that the duty specified in the 


| amendment was absolutely necessary in order to ren- 
Now Mr. C. wouid ask, he would put it to the | 


lows: 
The bill proposed to provide for sending a fleet of 


a view tothe suppression of the slave trade. Now, 


der the sending there of such a squadron in the 
slightest degree useful to the end in view. For what 


| purpose was the fleet to be sent upon the African 


coast? It was not with a view to interfere with any 
foreign nation. Its object was precisely the same as 
if the vessel] were equipped to cruise against pirates. 
The duties of an American commander were exact- 
ly the same as if he were sent to search for pirates 
and suppress their depredations. How was this to 
be done if he might exercise no right of visit? We 
must go, otherwise, on the ground that in all cases 
“the flag protects the ship.” 

Now suppose the American commander should 
meet on the African coast with a vessel bearing the 
Turkish flag and having written on her stern the 
“Sarah Ann, of New York,” or of “Baltimore,” 
(which would be more appropriate,) [a laugh); ac- 
cording to the doctrine put forth, he must not touch 
her, Let us take one ground or the other. Every 
body knew that a flag was no certain indication of 
the nation to which the vessel bearing it belonged.— 
It would be well known where the American cruisers 
were stationed, and where the British, and a slaver, 
the moment she came in sight of one of our cruisers, 
had only torun up a foreign flag of any kind, and she 
would know she was perfectly safe. Without the 
power to visit such a vessel, the expense of the squa- 
dron was money thrown away; and without it Mr. 
E. never would vote a dollar for the armament.— 
This was a right which we must maintain as against 
all the world. 

On what ground was it controverted? It was said 
that the right of search rested on the law of nations, 
and was purely a belligerent right. He asked what 


were the laws of nations? Did they derive their- 


force from a convention of nations? They did not. 


They were a body of rules growing out of and adapte-. 


ed to a particular state of the relations between the 
nations of the world at any particular period. But 
if the state of things was changed so that new rela- 
tions sprang up, Dew rules sprang up with them.— 
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AvaBama. The legislature of this state adjourned on 
the 15th February. No relief or stay law of any kind re- 
ceived the sanction of the legislature. 


American State Stock. A London broker's letter 

uotes New York fives 81; city do. 79; Kentucky and 
bay 70a74; Pennsylvania fives 47; Ohio sixes, 
670673; South Carolina sterling fives, (Palmer’s) 80; Illi- 
nois sixes, 21; Indiana fives, sterling, 23; Massachusetts 
sterli ng fives, 93. 


APPORTIONMENT OF ALABAMA. The house of repre- 
sentatives of Alabama, have passed a congressional re- 
presentation bill, which. provides that the colored po- 
pulation be not considered in the apportionment of the 
state. 


Canapa- The Montreal Herald, the most rabid of the 
anti- Yankee press in Canada, thus speaks of the bless- 
ings of a residence in that country: 

“Under the precious administration that it is our spe- 
cia) privilege to live, all order is gradually breaking up, 
and riot and murder staik unrestrained abroad. There 
is no security for either life or property; there is no au- 
thority for the repression of outrages; no punishment for 
the commission of crime. Day after day adds some 
new instances to the records of murder and anarchy; 
and they, in whose hands the power of the law is vest- 
ed—they who have been appointed the conservators of 
peace, afraid to offend a faction with whom bloodshed 
and violence are virtues, have basely and knowingly 
abused their authority, and, by winking at the commis- 
sion of deeds which disgrace a civilized country, abett- 
ed and encouraged the grossest crimes, and called down 
upon themselves the reproaches and contempt of every 
good citizen and honest man.” 


Cuina. The Paris Moniteur of March 1, informs that 
the corvette despatched by the government with two 
French commissioners on boird for China, arrived, on 
the 23d Auguet, at the mouth of the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
where she found the frigate Erigone: on the 29th, she 

roceeded to Nankin. Prussia has undertaken to estab- 
lish commercial relations with the empire. There is a 
European race for the Chinese market. 


DEATH OF A MEMBER OF congress. A letter to the 
Boston Atlas, dated Exeter, (N. H.) March 14, announ- 
ces the death on that day of the hon. Tristam Shaw, late 
a member of congress fron New Hampshire. “Mr. 
Shaw’s health (says the letter) has been fast declining for 
some months. He arrived here on the 8th and was soon 
afier attacked with a fever, which terminated his life a 
few hourssince. Mr. Shaw’s age was 57.” 


Expenses oF THE Unrrep Srares. 


three candidates together, viz. Colby ¢whig,) White 
generative or Hil party), and Hoit (abolitionist.) 
Van Buren party have been equally victorious in the elec- 
tion of members of the legisiaiure. ‘The full returns are 
not yet received. 


New YorK HOusE OF REFUGE. Since its commence- 
ment in 1926, there have been received into this institu- 


inmates numbered 306, of whom 253 were: admitted in 
1842. Of the latter, the average age of 261 was 13 years, 
3 months and 13 days. The boysin the institution 
have been employed, during the past year in chair ma- 
king, and in the manufacture of razor strops. ‘The receipts 
daring the past year, including the balauce on hand at 
its commencement, amounted tv $21,350 42, and the dis- 
bursements to $21,225 62, leaviug a balance in the trea- 
sury of $121 80. [N. Y. Jour. Com. 


Oxin Porter Rockwetn, the Mormon, who has 
been accused of being tue person who attempted to as- 
sassinale ex-governor Bugys, ot Missouri, last summer, 
was appreheiuded at St Louis on the 6th instant and 
comuuiited tu jail... He will now have to stand _ his trial. 


Mr. Papineau will shortly return to Canada. He 
has been aliuwed to draw oi the Canadian treasury for 
£4,000, the amount of his salary as speaker of the house 
ol representatives remaining uupaid va the breaking out 
vt the rebeilivn. 


Peru. General Vidal has been recognised supreme 
military chief of Peru. ‘I'he electious, which were dis- 
turbed by the revolution, were, at the last account, 
peaceably going on. It was expected that Lafuente 
would pe chusen president. ‘The present quietude is not 
considered permanent. Indeed, an outbreak has alrea- 
dy occurred in the departments of Cuzco and Puno. 
General Vidal is about io march against them, and the 
result Wil probably be another civil war. ‘The war be- 
tween the Peruvians and Bolivians was going on with 
great bitterness—the success being with the Bolivians. 
General Latuente, the victor at the battle of 17th Octo- 
ber, would probably be the next president. Gen. Santa 
Cruz was two embark for Bolivia, where he would over- 
throw the government and take supreme command. 
Yelluw fever was raging at Guayaquil in October with 
great violence. Charlies Luken, an American merchant 
had died by it.. Gen. Vidal was to march against the 
provinces of Cuzco and Puno, they having revolted and 
appointed Gen. San Roman, their president. 


Pouiticat. On March Ilth,a large meeting of the 
friends of Mr. Calhoun assembled at Charleston, South 
Carolina, Dr. E. W. North presiding, and a committee 
having been appuinied submitied a report on the subject 
of a national conveniun, advocaiing Mr. Calhoun for 
the presidency and proposing a series of resolutions in 
favor of his Ciaims to that vince and of the principles of 





1829 $13,396,084 88 1836 $37,755,606 11 
1880 14 854,346 07 ~—-: 187 34,126.807 18 
1831 ®* 13.588,.581 39 1838 33.138.371 59 
1832 18,397,751 §2 1839 23.262,560 15 


1833 22.025.417 95 1840 
1834 20,968,993 94 1841 
1835 17,830,681 40 1842 
T. L. Sorta, Register. 
HY a department, Register’s office, February 18, 


Frovr trape Iv New York. The following table 
shows the increase of the flour trade in the city of New 
York, since 1813: 


Number of barrels and half barrels of flour and meal, 
and of hogsheads of meal inspected in the city of 
New York and county of Kings during the following 


years; 
1813 444,781 1823 385,799 1834 944,490 
1815 342,887 1825 513,374 1836 =: 11,188,659 
1818 450,521 1829 737,890 1838 1,263,999 
1820 329,007 1830 904,728 - 1840 = 1,935,600 
1822 306,344 1832 885,843 1841 =: 1,629.957 


1842 1,538,377 


FRencn INFLUENCE IN Sourn America. The prince 
of Joinville, it is announced, is to be married to Janua- 
ria the sister of the young emperor of Brazil, and is to 
reside in French Guiana, to which a slice of the Bra- 
zilian empire is to be added by way of dowry. 


IsLanps OF THE PaciFic. It is reported that, with a 
view to counteract the influence of France, growing out 
of its recent acquisitions in the Pacific, the English have 
resolved to take possession, it it should not be too late, 
of the Isles of Osnabruck, the Four Crowns, &c. situ- 
ated to the south of the Marquesas Islands, as well as of 
the Isle of Jesus, at the northwest of those Islands. 
These stations are regarded of great importance as 
points of observation. Tf however, the English expedi- 
tion, on its arrival at these several places, find them al- 
ready in possession of the French. it will content itself 
with seizing on such other unoccupied points as it shall 
consider most favorable. 


Navau. The trial of Commander Mackenzie closed on 
the 2Ist, and the next day Mr Griffin commenced read- 
ing his defence. 

The Vincennes, Commander Buchanan, arrived at St. 
Jago de Cuba on the 8th, in 12 days from New York— 
all well. She was to continue her cruize on the 13th. 


New Hamrsuine. Election of governor. On Tues- 
day the 14th inst. the election for governor took place 
and Mr. Hubbard received a majority over all the other 


21,733,116 57 | 
25,886 272 20 | 
23.177,921 64 | 


organization of couvention Known to be advocated by 
‘those of the party whu are adverse to Mr. Van Buren. 
‘Mr. F. H. Eiinore presented the report. Its chief object 
' appears to be tw proiest against the early day fixed upun at 
Ricumond tor the meeting of the conveution, and against 
auy scheme tor packing the same, concluding with a re- 
svluuion in favor of sue day in Muy for the convention, 
alsu with the tollowing: 


“Resolved, That this meeting, entertaining the highest 
sense of the integrity, public virtue, and ability ot the 
honorable John C. Calhoun, and highly appreving, as 
they do, the firmness and efficiency with which he has, 
throughout a life of public service, maintained the prin- 
ciples of the democratic republican party, do hereby cor- 
dially nominate him to the national conventiun, as the 
candidate of their first choice for the presidency of the 
Uuited States. 


A Tyler meeting was held at New York on the 15th 
instant. Mr. Cushing, &c. addressed the meeting, but 
|as there were more vpponents present than friends it has 
been regarded as a failure. 
|. From the New York Express we since learn that, on 
| Monday night last, the ‘i'yler Central committee which 
'had been appointed by it, and over which major Noah 
| presided, held a meeting at their headquarters, Military 
Hail, in the Bowery; when Mr. James H. Ruymond ot- 
ferred a resolution that the committee should throw itself 
into the arms of their “democratic brethren,” the mem- 
bers going into their respective wards to strive, in con- 
junction with the Loco tocos, to promote the interests of 
Mr. Tyler, with an eye to his nomination in the Loco 
foco national convention! The resulution was passed. 
Atier which, a resolution, likewise offered by Mr. Ray- 
mond, thatthe commitiee adjourn sine die, was passed; 
or (says the Express) dies the ‘Tyler party in New 

Ork. 

Meanwhile the Madisonian is at angry war with the 
Globe and Pennsyivanian and other prominent Van Bu- 
ren papers ‘I'he Globe remarks that “Mr. Tyler, and 
his associates in power have nothing to expect trom the 
democracy as a budy;” the “democracy.” 





Calhoun press at the seat of government. We see by 
the number of the “Spectator” of Saturday last (a 
weekly political paper published in this city) that Dr. 
J. L. Martin has retinquished his connexion with it; and 
that itis hereatier to be conducted by John Heart, esq. 
as before, “upon democratic principles,” and to support 
the claims of Mr. Calhoun to the presidency. 

[National Intelligencer, 


Tyler press. The New York “Union,” the paper es- 
tablished by major Noah in the city of New York.as an 


tion, 3,123 children, On the first of January, 1843, the | of the 


catastrophe is “the difficulty of sustaining tw, 


morning papers pursuing the same political course” 


Raw, Roaps or Betcium. A letter from Brussels o; 
the following details relative to the Belgium til peace 
Our rail roads have been rapidly extending ove, 
year, and there is every reason to hope that, by the en 
esent year, the whole of the lines, voted jn 189, 
and 2537 will be entirely finished. The circulation ; 
increasing even more rapidly than the rail roads. ] 
1842 the rece:pts amounted to seven millions and a half 
or 1,200,000 francs more than in 1841, and during thy 
present year upwards of ten millions are Anticipate 
he carriage of goods enters largely into this increa 
In 1842, it produced not less than 2,732,000 francs, 
quantity thus carried amounted to 210 or 220 Millions 
killogrammes, sufficient to load 1,000 vessels of 209 tong 
As to the pecuniary results, they are exceedingly vagu 
and uncertain; for, if the receipts are well known, 7} 
expenses Cannot be ascertained.” “th 


Rerorm. The state of Illinois has repealed the cha; 
ters of all her banks and set them to winding up. 
Alabama has also put all the branches of her stg, 
bank in liquidation. 
Iowa has repealed the only bank charter within hey 
territory. ; . 

We hope these communities will have the firmness to 
resist the arts of the modern alchymists wha profess tg 
turn rags into money if not into gold. 

_ Ohio has made some advances by a general law, mak. 
ing bank directors and stockholders individually respon 
sible for the notes issued. [Kendall’s ositor 


St. Louis Porutation. The census of St. Louis Mj 
woah ae just been completed, and exhibits the following 
num hers: 


White Males, 13,770 
White Females, 11,726 
Colored Males, free, 254 
Colored Female s, tree, 431 
Male Slaves, 932 
Female Slav es, 1,249 

Total, 28,362 

Sreamers. The worth of the steamboats owned j 


Cincinnati is stated to be nearly $1,909,000. They em 
ploy 2,379 hands, and their united tonaage is 19,433. 


Specie. The Columbia is stated to have brought ove 
$1,500,000 in specie. 


Tue Ursunine Convent. A bill introduced in the 


ry into the destruction of this convent, with a view to 
ultimate remuneration for the acts of the mob by which 
it was destroyed, was rejected on Monday last by a vote 
of 63 to 204. More shame for the legislature! 


TYLER PARTY. 
ed at New Brunswick, in New Jersey, by the removal 
from office of Samuel C. Cook, postmaster for that city 
—a gentleman against whom there is no just ground ot 
complaint, political or other—and appointing in li 
lace a person named John Simpson, of whom we 
Cnet nothing, but why, it is averred, besides being a1 
ultra politician of the Van Buren school, did, during the 
canvass of 1840, denounce not only General Harrison 
but “Tyler too” as a traitor to Jacksonism, &c. ! 
meeting of the citizens of New Brunswick, without di 
tinction of pariy, was held at the court house on th 
evening of the 13th instant, the mayor of the city in th 
chair, Resolutions expressing the nearly unanimol 
sentiment of the town in condemnation of the removs 
were adopted. ~ 


In reference to the reign of proscription, of which th 
above case maybe taken as one of the tokers,‘) 
Washington correspondent of the Baltimore Patriot, ap 
parentiv well informed, writes under date of March! 
as follows-— 

“Every man who has any regard for the dignity of ti 
government must deplore the low state to which tb 
standard of appointment to office has fallen—a fact’ 
which the lobbies and ante-rooms of the executive mai 
sion continue to give abundant illustration in the crow 
of broken down poiiticians and shabby adveuiures 
that prowl to and fro and besiege the door of the pres 
dent’s office The Madisonian’s talk of ‘change’ he 
brought these persons here.” [Nat. Int. 


Wasasn vatriey. Hogs slaughtered. A Lafaye 
correspondent of the Maumee paper gives the followin 
estimate of the numberof hogs slaughtered at the © 
ferent places along the line of the Wabash and 


A great excitement has been produc 





canal; 3 

At Lafayette, 32.000 Crawfordsville, w 

* Delphi, 10,000 Williamsport 

* Wabashtown, 1,000 Covington, 15,00 

“ Lagro, Wabash co. 6,000 Logansport, 1 
Total, 75,0U0. 


If the tolls on the canal were reduced to 2 fair re! 
the greatest portion of this pork would find its way 
market via Lake Erie; but as they now are, most ii D 
ail, will go down the river to New Orleans. 


Weatuer. The snow storm of Thursday the 16 
March extended along the whole coast. At cre 
there was a heavy fall of rain. The ground had . 
covered with snow there on the 11th inst. It is a phy 
snow than has fallen for several years and has drifie 








official administration journal, has given up the ghost. 
Its late subscribers are transferred to the Aurora, a morn- 





some places to depths of four or five feet. The sea# 
continues to be exceedingly cold. 
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ing penny paper. The only reason given for this lamen 

























Massachusetts legislature making provision for an i nqui-F 
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